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AN UNKNOWN FIELD IN AMERICAN ARCHAOLOGY* 


By Hartan I. SMITH 


The unknown field in North American archeology is far 
greater in area than the known field. Nothing is understood 
of the life of the prehistoric people, the direction from which 
they came, or when they arrived, in a portion of the United 
States and Canada larger than all the rest of those countries. 
This area stretches from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Ocean 
and occupies most of the country between the Mississippi valley 
and the Coast Range. It includes the Mackenzie basin, the 
Barren Lands and the great plains. In the United States, 
eastern Washington, Oregon, and California, all of Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming and Nevada, northern Utah and Colorado, all 
of Texas but the eastern edge, most of Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Nebraska and the western part of the Dakotas belong to this 
region which we may popularly term darkest archzological 
America. 

Remains indicating the presence of man in America at the 
close of the glacial period or other very early times have been 
reported from various places in the country, but none of them is 
as yet fully established to the satisfaction of all archeologists. 
Near Trenton, N.J., many rudely chipped stone objects which 
have been termed “ palzolithic implements,” and bones of ani- 
mals no longer native to the temperate regions (as well as of 
man), which were thought to bear marks of human handiwork, 
have been found in what was supposed to be undisturbed glacial 
deposits. 


* With permission of the American Geographical Society and 
the author. 
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Among several reported finds in Ohio I may mention similar 
“paleolithic implements”’ reported by Mills and Metz. Such 
stones were reported by Cresson from Indiana and by Miss 
Babbitt from Minnesota. ms he human bones found at Lansing, 
Kansas, and near Omaha, Nebraska, known respectively as 
the ‘Lansing Man”’ and the “Nebraska Man”’ are not yet ac- 
cepted by all, but are considered as probably of comparatively 
recent Indians. 7 

A human figurine, said to have been taken from an artesian 
well in Idaho, for a time excited attention. The “Calaveras 
Skull,’”” a human skull found in a cave in Calaveras County, 
California, for years was considered as conclusive evidence of the 
great antiquity of man. Bones, some of which are thought to 
have been carved, associated with remains of extinct animals in 
another cave in California have been examined by St. Clair and 
Putnam. ’ 

Archeologists as a class may be said toawait proof of the great 
antiquity of man in America. Consequently as all these re- 
ports, with the exception of that of the Idaho image, came from 
the smaller or archzologically known part of the country, and 
they all together have not established the question, there is all 
the more reason to desire information from the larger or unknown 
part of North America. 

When this vast region was first visited by white people it was 
found to be inhabited by certain Indian tribes whose languages 
differed as much from one another as French from Spanish, and 
between some of the languages there was the same affiliation 
as we find between these tongues. Students have come to group 
them into linguistic stocks, just as those two European languages 
are grouped under the Aryan stock. The languages of one 
stock differ from those of another, just as the Spanish does from 
Turkish. It so happens that this area includes part of the terri- 
tory inhabited by the tribes of the Algonquian and Caddoan 
linguistic stocks, and all of the country of the Kiowan and Kitu- 
nahan linguistic stocks. But the Athapascan, Siouan and 
Shoshonian peoples occupied the greater part of the area, and 
it is also true that the greater part of their country lay within 
the borders of this unknown territory. To know the early 
history of these great groups of entirely different peoples we 
must know the archeology of that part of the country. 

As there were differences in language, so there were differences 
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in life or material culture. This was partly due to the effect of 
environment. There are among these cultures those of the 
eastern forest, the Arctic seacoast, the Barren Lands, the plat- 
eaus, the plains and the arid southwest. Part of these areas are 
included in the unknown region, while all here mentioned extend 
into it. A knowledge of how the cultures within the unknown 
area developed can only be obtained by archzological explora- 
tions, and to know the limits of the other cultures above men- 
tioned it will be necessary to prospect out into the unknown 
region. 

The plains which may be considered the nucleus of the un- 
known territory may hold the key to the whole situation. In 
historic times they have been inhabited by nomadic peoples. 
Tribes of the eastern forest culture, such as the Blackfeet, have 
migrated into them and become nomadic. 

In the early days the peoples of the plains had only the dog asa 
domesticated beast of burden and draft. True, the horse de- 
veloped from a little five-toed creature to a splendid animal 
somewhat resembling our modern horse in this area, but, accord- 
ing to present scientific belief, he became extinct before ‘man 
appeared in this country. When the white people first saw the 
Indians of the plains, they had great numbers of horses and may 
be said to have had a horse culture. But these horses they ob- 
tained overland in one way or another, after the Spaniards had 
brought this animal to America. The horse must have greatly 
effected their culture, allowing them to travel farther, hunt the 
buffalo with greater success, migrate more easily and obtain and 
transport more property. The story of how these people lived 
before they had horses and the history of the change from a 
culture where they had only the dog, to one almost dependent 
on the horse cannot be fully known without archeological re- 
search in the great plains. 

The plains formerly supported immense herds of buffalo. It 
is said that there were more buffalo killed on the plains in ten 
years than there are people in England. Now they are found 
only in public or private parks, and a society has been formed 
to prevent their extinction. The culture of the plains people 
depended perhaps even more upon the buffalo than it did upon 
the dog or horse. Zoologists have determined the former range 
of the buffalo, and it will be of considerable interest and impor- 
tance to ascertain whether or not the culture of the buffalo area 
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was of one sort throughout, due to this animal and if the culture 
immediately outside of the buffalo area was of an entirely 
different sort. . 

Corn was raised throughout the eastern part of the United 
States and Canada as far north as the climate would permit and 
for some distance westward out on the plains. Curiously enough 
pottery is found to have been made wherever corn was raised 
in the United States. This territory also includes the irrigated 
fields of the desert region of the southwest. On the other hand 
no pottery is found in British Columbia, Washington, Oregon 
and the vast bordering region. The unknown archeological 
area lying between this Pacific coast country and the regions 
where corn and pottery were abundant, of course, holds the key 
to the limits of the territory where the potter’s art was known 
in this part of the world. 

The material culture of the country to the east. of this vast 
neglected area is fairly well known. Immediately adjacent in 
the great Mississippi valley was a sedentary agricultural people 
who also depended upon certain wild plant products and largely 
upon game and fish. 

The archeology of the eastern region in general is characterized 
by many well-known objects. 

The prehistoric culture of the Cliff Dwelling and Pueblo area 
of the southwest is also well known, although our knowledge of 
it has been gained chiefly during the past thirty years. Even 
though a desert country, its culture was agricultural and its 
people even more sedentary than some of those in the Mississippi 
valley. It may be said to be characterized by flat topped stone 
and adobe buildings, the best pottery: found north of Mexico 
and irrigation projects. 

To the west, the culture of the Santa Barbara region of Cali- 
fornia is well represented in our museums. 

Northwest of the unknown region are the plateaus of British 
Columbia and Washington, the native culture of which we know. 
Here the people depended upon many resources, lived in small 
villages composed of individual houses and depended chiefly 
upon hunting and fishing for subsistence. 

The part of the vast unknown archeological area which in- 
terests us most is that which lies in our own country, partly 
from patriotic reasons and partly because the colder northern 
region would seem to promise meager results and even more ex- 
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tensive stretches between the sites of antiquities than are found 
in the plains. 

Wyoming, near the centre of that part of the unknown region 
lying in the United States, includes the head waters of the Snake, 
which passes through the northwest plateau country; the Col- 
orado, which cuts through the Pueblo region, and the Platte, 
whose waters descend to the Mississippi valley. If the three 
cultures found lower down in these valleys occupied the entire 
drainage basin of each, Wyoming would certainly hold the key 
to the problem, and it was partly for this reason that I selected 
the south and east part of that State for the field of my first 
trips of reconnoissance into the great unknown archzological 
area. These trips were made under the auspices of the American 
Museum of Natural History in 1907 and 1908. 

While Wyoming is not the largest of the States in the unknown 
area, and is a mere speck compared with the whole, if super- 
imposed on a part of the Middle Atlantic states where thousands 
of dollars and years of effort have been spent in archeological 
research, we find that it is larger than Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and New Jersey, parts of New Hampshire, 
Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Delaware, 
with a goodly portion of the Atlantic ocean thrown in. So it 
would seem that if New Jersey or Connecticut both deserved 
extensive exploration, this larger State had been neglected long 
enough. 

My route in 1907 lay along the line of the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad from east to west across the middle of the 
State. This was in the Platte valley and with the railroad as a 
base, side trips were made on foot, with saddle horses and with 
mountain wagons. From the western terminus of the railroad 
the route lay across the continental divide, through the Red 
Desert, southwestward to the Union Pacific Railroad. From 
here horses took us to various points up and down the Green 
River valley and the railroad was again used as a base in recross- 
ing the state parallel to, but further south than our former route. 
In 1908 I went by wagon from Raw Hide Buttes to the Black 
Hills. Then westward to the Big Horn Mountains and south- 
west to Casper; thus circling the northeastern part of the state. 

The southern and eastern parts of Wyoming are an arid, rolling 
country, cut by many cafions, most of which are dry and are 
practically treeless, except for willows and cottonwoods in some 
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of the bottomlands, or pines and cedars on a few of the hills. 
The cowboy well describes it by saying: 

“There are more cows and less butter, more creeks and less 
water, and you can see farther and see less than in any other part 
of the country.” 

The results of our expeditions include the discovery of a new 
form of steatite pot, quite as different from the type found on the 
Atlantic seaboard as from those of California; several boxes of 
specimens; over a gross of photographs showing the country, 
and its antiquities; and a knowledge of the distribution of arche- 
ological forms and sites. 

The chief antiquities of the region consist of hundreds of circles 
of stones marking ancient lodge sites, principally in the east; 
prehistoric quarnes, some of them covering acres in the east 
and petroglyphs especially in the north and west. The circles 
of stone instead of being in the river bottoms, as are the village 
sites of the Mississippi valley, are usually on high ridges, but near 
a stream or spring. Sometimes a single circle is seen; again, 
there are whole villages indicated by them. There is nothing 
to prove the age of these circles except that most, if not all, of 
the stones are sunk some distance into the soil. The modern 
Blackfeet, living in Montana, use stones to hold down the edges 
of their tipis, while the Shoshone, in western Wyoming, as a rule, 
do not. This may account for the scarcity of stone tipis circles 
in western Wyoming. An occasional saucer-shaped depression 
in the earth, probably also a mark of tipis sites of a people with 
practices like the modern Shoshone, was also seen. 

The quarries, each of which covered several acres, were found 
in many places in the Platte valley. Those locally known as 
the “Spanish Diggings,”’ because once attributed to early Spanish 
gold miners, have been known for some time, but others are new 
to science. The quarries are marked by pits dug down through 
the earth to get the quartzite and jasper desired as material for 
chipping into points for arrows, scrapers, knives and possibly 
other forms of implements. Arrow points are found scattered 
over the whole country and sheep herders amuse themselves by 
collecting them, while scrapers are very numerous among tipis 
circles. Lying about the pits are, occasionally, river pebbles 
which have been battered from use as hammers in the quarrying 
operations. Some of them have grooves pecked around the 
middle where a handle could have been bound on. One of these 
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was photographed before it was picked up from the ground where 
it lay among the quarry refuse, broken out by it or by similar 
pebbles. Such pebbles are not found scattered about over this 
quarry country and must have been brought some distance from 
the river valleys. At each quarry are actually train loads of 
rock which have been broken out by these stone hammers and 
from most of it has been trimmed the poorer material which 
would not do for the making of implements. In this trimming 
process there have been left carloads of almond-shaped pieces 
from four to twelve inches in length, chipped in such a way that 
they have a cutting edge all around and if any of the poorer rock 
remains it is in the middle of the flat sides. These are the natural 
results of the best way which primitive people have of chipping 
the poor material from a block of rock. They resemble “ paleo- 
lithic implements,’’ but their surfaces do not bear as much patina, 
that is, they are not so much decayed or weathered. They also 
tesemble unfinished implements, such as are found among the 
quarry rejects of the eastern United States, but they are prob- 
ably either pieces of rock suitable for the making of implements 
which have assumed this form in the process of freeing them 
from the unsuitable rock, or they may be cores from which first 
the unsuitable rock has been chipped and then many chips have 
been taken off for transportation to the home of the quarryman. 

That the rock was not extensively worked into chipped imple- 
ments at the quarries is indicated by the scarcity of small flakes 
and finished implements in their vicinity. The scrapers in the 
tipis circles are about the only finished implements commonly 
found, and this is probably because the women were busy tan- 
ning the skins of antelope and buffalo, animals formerly numer- 
ous here, while the men were occupied at the quarries. The 
vicinity is so desolate and water so scarce that when not engaged 
in quarrying or hunting these animals, the people probably 
lived elsewhere. There is no great accumulation of viilage refuse 
to indicate long habitation near the quarries. 

The antiquity of these quarries goes back to times before 
historic record in this region, which began about a century ago. 
The absence of objects made by white people, such as implements 
of iron or glass beads, shows that it was before the Indians had 
much contact with our people, but nothing has thus far been 
found to indicate their remote antiquity. 

A fragment of an arrow shaft smoother was found near Lusk, 
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in the eastern part of the State. It will be remembered that these 
are common in the northwest plateau region, the Pueblo country, 
and have been found in Nebraska, so that we might expect to 
find them among antiquities in this middle region, especially 
since some of the modern Indians here have used them. 

Large flat grindstones or lower handmills with small grinders 
or upper handmills, like the metates of the Pueblo country, are 
found through southern’ Wyoming, but are perhaps more num- 
_ erous in the western part which is inthe same drainage basin as 

the Pueblos. They certainly remind one of the Pueblo culture, 
and this type of them is unknown in America north of southern 
Wyoming. 

The historic plains tribes customarily boiled their food by 
dropping hot stones into a buffalo paunch containing it. But 
the fact that they also used stone pots accounts satisfactorily 
for the numbers which we saw. As before mentioned, they are 
of a shape new to science, unlike the trough-shaped dishes of 
the east and the globular ollas of California, some being of the 
form of an egg with the tip of the larger end removed, others of 
a steep truncated pyramid with rounded corners and bulging 
sides, while others are somewhat of the latter form, but longer 
than they are wide. 

Pottery was not extensively made here, resort to paunch 
boiling or steatite pots no doubt taking its place. We found it 
only near Raw Hide Buttes on the trip and learned of its occur- 
rence at only eight places. All these were in the southern part 
of the State. Some of the pottery which we saw somewhat 
resembles that of the Cliff Dwelling country immediately to the 
south. The northern limit of pottery in this longitude is prob- 
ably marked by these eight finds. It will be remembered that 
pottery is not found farther north of this in any of the country 
to the west, except in a small region near the Yukon, which it 
may have reached from Siberia, but in the Mississippi valley it 
is found as far north as maize was planted and as far northwest 
as Mandan, Dakota. 

One of the pieces of pottery is of especial interest. It is in the 
possession of a druggist living at Douglas. It was found in a 
cave some miles south of that city and strongly reminds us of 
the coiled ware of the Pueblo country.’ Close examination, how- 
ever, especially where it was broken and could be seen in cross 
section, convinced me that it had been molded in a basket. It 
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is one of the two best examples of pottery made in a basket that 
I have seen. The top of the pot being smaller than the body, 
it could not have been taken out of the basket, which must have 
been burned in firing the jar. 


A number of caves were seen both in the eastern and western 
parts of the State. Some in each region had been barricaded 
with poles, which had been preserved by the dry climate and 
appeared very ancient. They were lashed together with withes. 
In one of the caves in eastern Wyoming was a great accumulation 
of débris, and in front of it were tipis circles and more evidence 
of village débris than I saw elsewhere in the State. The top of 
the refuse in the cave was strewn with the bones of sheep and 
cattle, probably dragged there recently by wild animals. The 
presence of pictographs near the cave and of the unusual traces 
of habitation in front of it, led me to believe that the lower layers 
of cave refuse might contain human remains or manufactures 
thus holding evidence for a knowledge of these Wyoming cave 
dwellers. For this reason I have recommended the caves as one 
of the more promising fields for future exploration. 

A boulder mosaic, representing a human figure, many feet 
in length, as indicated by boulders placed on the ground, has 
been described by visitors to the “Spanish Diggings”’ country. 
Such figures are well known in Dakota. 

Lines, some many miles in extent, are formed usually by single 
boulders or little piles of stones, although in one case the piles 
were rather large. These were found, in a number of places 
mostly in the eastern part of the State and their use has given 
rise to much speculation. Some consider them to mark bound- 
ary lines,. others to indicate trails across the prairies, or guiding © 
decoys for the capture of buffalo. 


A few graves, covered with stones, have been found in Con- 
verse County, and similar stone piles have been excavated but 
found to cover only bits of charcoal. Small piles of stone some- 
times found in the centre of tipis circles are scorched upon the 
lower side and are supposed to mark fire-places. 

A stone “fort,” so called for want of a better name, was seen 
and ‘photographed on top of one of the Raw Hide Buttes. It 
consists of two walls of rock crossing a narrow defile on top of 
the butte,. but whether this was made by prehistoric Indians or 
early white visitors to the region is unknown. ‘A single wall or 
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pile of rocks crosses the same defile at two points further along 
on the. butte: 

_ Petroglyphs are found in both the eastern and western parts 
of the State and pictographs, both red and black, occur in the 
Wind River country. We saw only one set of petroglyphs in 
the southeastern part of the State. These were near the cave 
previously mentioned. They were in the area formerly inhabited 
by Caddoan tribes. In the vicinity there lived the Arapahoes 
of the Algonkin stock who formerly inhabited the wooded area 
to the northeast. There were three of these representing human 
forms scratched in the red sandstone. They resemble in char- 
acter the birch bark pictographs of eastern Algonkin forest 
tribes. In the western part of the State petroglyphs are of two 
kinds; one, pecked or bruised so as to make a fresh mark upon 
the surface of weathered basaltic rock, the other scratched and 
pecked intaglio in the sandstone. Some of the latter seem to be 
recently made, while some of the former appear very old. The 
first kind may be of Shoshonean origin; the second resemble in 
character the pictures painted on skins by recent plains tribes. 
The horse is frequently represented in the characteristic conven- 
tional style of the plains Indians and one picture of a buffalo is 
rather striking. The Arapaho, who adopted the prairie culture 
since their migration to the plains, were removed to this region 
by the United States government and now live side by side with 
Shoshones. 

The eastern part of Wyoming seems to have been more thickly 
settled in primitive times than the middle or even the Green 
river valley of the western part. Signs of man, especially petro- 
glyphs, are numerous in the Wind River country The conti- 
nental divide in the region of South Pass does not seem to be ~ 
what would have been much of a barrier for primitive peoples. 
I have a suspicion that the remains in the eastern part of the 
State belong to the western parts of an ancient plains culture. 
Those in the west probably belong to a type of culture which 
came, transmitted over the continental divide, from the Pacific 
drainage. 

The pottery and metates, found in the middle part of the State, 
seem to attest that Cliff Dwelling influence extended to this 
vicinity. 

An archeological reconnoissance across the northwestern part 
of the State would do much to settle these questions, while an 
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exploration of the caves in the east and the photographing of 
all the petroglyphs of which we heard in the west so that a com- 
parative study gould be made of them, would give us a more 
detailed understanding than can be had from a mere reconnois- 
sance. One of the problems of most interest to ethnologists 
is whether the plains have been inhabited for any considerable 
number of years, say before the introduction of the modern 
horse. An exploration of the caves may throw light on this 
problem, but in all this work of determining the location, char- 
acter and age of cultures there must be co-operation between 
archeologists, geologists, linguists, ethnologists and students of 
mythology and tradition. 





THE CAVES AND RUINS OF ARIZONA AND COLORADO 


THEIR CAUSE AND ORIGIN, AND THE PEOPLE WHO OccuUPIED THEM 


By Cuas. Hatiock, M.A., M.G.S. 


Scientific investigators are now quite agog with Prof. Hewitt’s 
recent discovery of wonderful caves, ruins, and household relics 
in Arizona and Colorado. These have been known for an in- 
definite length of time to the Navajos and other southwestern 
Indians, who have from time to time reported them to the whites, 
but have been disregarded as mere myths, legends and folk lore 
tales; hence, small trouble has been taken to investigate. An- 
thropology has taken no stock in traditions. 

But who are these so-called Indians but the descendants, 
more or less degenerated, of the very people who once inhabited 
these very caves and ruins? To them, the history of their 
ancestors has been preserved, not only by oral transmission, 
but by rock tablets whose secret depositories are known and 
marked, and several of which have been exhumed according to 
directions and translated by Rev. Dr. E. S. Curry, the well- 
known Indian missionary and interpreter, who has already 
published two volumes at his own expense, one in 1899, and the 
other in 1903, disclosing interesting chapters of the annals of 
prehistoric America, and of the world’s res geste before and after 
the flood. Four additional volumes have been ready for publi- 
cation for six years past, and sacrificing efforts and strenuous 
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appeals have been made to scientific institutions and wealthy in- 
dividuals to have them printed: the expense not to exceed $1,500; 
but without success. Indeed, the regents and custodians of 
these same institutions and libraries have branded the volumes 
as fakes, and the inscribed tablets as a Mormon imitation. 
From time to time, ethnologists of no mean ability, but of de- 
ficient celebrity, have pressed dialectic papers which covered 
the ground upon the editors of the standard scientific magazines, 
but they ‘were repudiated as untenable. 

There is an old adage that “none are so blind as those who 
won’t see,’’ and Scripture has declared that skeptics ‘‘ would 
not believe though one rose from the dead.’’ Now, at length, 
most fortunately for the increase of knowledge, the truth is 
coming to light through media which recognized scientists will 
accept; and when Dr. Curry’s volumes are published, and his 
key to the hidden treasures applied, pretty much all of the world’s 
early history that is of any worth will be revealed. The 
archeologists and ethnologists now engaged in the southwest 
might save themselves much unnecessary labor in the research 
by accepting Dr. Curry’s five volumes as their vade mecum and 
passe partout. In addition thereto, the five profoundly erudite 
volumes of Rev. Stephen D. Peet, editor of the Antiquarian 
Magazine, on American antiquities, including No. 4 on Ancient 
Monuments and Ruined Cities, are full of information bearing 
directly upon these recent discoveries of Prof. Edgar L. Hewitt; 
and it is something of a coincidence that two such eminent co- 
workers as Curry and Peet, in antiquarian research, should both 
be clergymen and doctors of divinity. The fact of itself tends 
to strengthen confidence in Bible authority. 

In 1902, the American Antiquarian published an article by 
the writer of this paper entitled ‘The Ancestors of the American 
Aborigines,’ which led directly up to these stupendous archzologi- 
cal finds which the Director of the School of Mexican Archeology, 
at Santa Fe, New Mexico, has recently discovered; and a sub- 
sequent paper by the same author, which appeared in Harper’s 
Monthly for July, 1904, included a sketch map prepared by the 
U.S. bureau of Ethnology, under Col. Gilbert Mallery, which 
showed the geographical distribution of prehistoric ruins to the 
number of 3,000 throughout the United States. The Spring- 
field Republican printed another paper of equal significance (by 
same author) as recently as last March, which adduced generous 
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circumstantial evidence of the commercial use of airships before 
the flood. ‘ 

To forestall what must be the inevitable solution of the dis- 
coveries of Prof. Hewitt, the editor of this magazine may be 
willing to concede space for the following extract from the con- 
tribution to Harper’s Monthly already referred to. To quote: 

“Early migrants from Central America and beyond (during 
the interglacial period) were able to maintain the high civiliza- 
tion of their forbears (indicated by the massive ruins and house- 
hold belongings which have come to Prof. Hewitt’s recent 
notice) as long as their basic relation and environment remained 
unchanged: a postulate which is abundantly attested to by 
archeological evidence, as well as by the enduring testimony 
of petroglyphs. But finally came those stupendous terrestrial 
dislocations, upheavals, emergencies (uplifts), denudations, 
droughts, and associated dynamic phenomena which punctuated 
the lapse of geological time and changed the contour of the con- 
tinent. By the selfsame great cataclasm which ‘broke up the 
fountains of the great deep,’ according to the Scripture, and 
inundated so large a part of both hemispheres with their ante- 
diluvian flora and fauna and resident mankind, the fructifying 
tivers of Central America and the exuberant southwest were 
engulfed, and the acequias, aqueducts, and irrigating canals, 
whose wrecks and ruins are so prevalent to the tourist today, 
were destroyed or rendered useless. Some incoherent and mys- 
tical memorials of this overwhelming catastrophe are inscribed 
in petrographs and anaglyphs upon temple walls, pyramids and 
monoliths, and porticoes of those massive ruins which attest to 
their extinguished greatness, while oral traditions, next in his- 
torical value to the libraries which Cortez destroyed, have been 
transmitted down the centuries, even to southwestern Indians 
(indigenes), of the present day. Drought, famine, malignant 
diseases, persistent internecine wars (attending the struggle 
for existence), and ultimate depopulation supervened, and 
after sorrowful efforts to maintain themselves on the home sites, 
the discomfited survivors scattered. 

“For many centuries large communities tarried in Mexico 
and Arizona, sections of which were populous up to the arrival of 
Coronado in 1540, but finally aridity of the soil, caused in large 
part by forest denudation, frequent tidal waves, the deflection 
' of surface waters into subterranean rock fissures, the merciless 
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raids of the Spaniards, and their internecine contentions scat- 
tered them over the volcanic lava beds and alkaline wastes of 
sage bush and cactus, to eke out a precarious livelihood with their 
corn patches and starveling flocks. The remnants ultimately 
betook themselves to the cliffs and mesas, which they fortified, 
and attempted to subsist on crops forced from scantily irrigated 
gardens on the semi-arid plains beneath. This for a distressful 
period, and then northward again to more peaceful and fertile 
localities and impregnable caves in eastern Colorado, where 
melting snows from the uplifted continental divide afforded 
perennial moisture. Here they maintained a long-protracted 
status as agriculturists and shepherds, establishing thrifty towns 
and villages, of which a few remain to this day as ‘pueblos.’ 
These flourished while the glacial sheet was in process of reces- 
sion from the middle latitudes which it had previously covered. 
Records of their vicissitudes and dire extremity are pecked upon 
many a neighborhood rock; of attack and defences, and how 
the cave and cliff dwellers were finally cut off by their enemies, 
and how few escaped. The advent of the Spaniards and their 
ruthless quest for gold broke into the bucolic life of the pueblos. 
Many were exterminated, while others, harassed and impover- 
ished, abandoned agriculture in despair, and took to the chase 
over the plains for a livelihood; after the coming of Coronado 
had provided them with horses. From that to semi-savagery 
the lapse was easy.” 

Not only in Arizona and Colorado, but in southwestern Mis- 
souri and northern Arkansas, most striking evidences of pre- 
historic occupation and terrestrial dislocations exist: sinks, 
mammoth springs, caves, tunnels, mines, walls and natural and 
artificial phenomena in great diversity. The Grand Gulf in 
Oregon County, Missouri, is a sink which affords entrance to a 
ten-foot viaduct, which is said to have extended thence to the 
edge of the Gulf of Mexico at a period when the course of the. 
Arkansas river constituted its northern shore line. Explorers 
were fond of penetrating long distances into this tunnel until a 
few years ago when it was found choked by diluvial deposits of 
mud and whole forest trees of large size, torn up by the roots 
which had been carried in on the impulse of a torrential flood. 
I, who write these lines, penetrated it in company with Dr. 
Curry, whose scientific office was then located at Christy, Mo., 
in 1903. 
































CHIPPEWA LEGENDS—Parr II 
By J. O. Kinnaman, A.M. 


IV 
MasH-K wa-SHa-Kwonc 


There was once a brave hunter of the Chippewas who spent 
much time in the chase. He departed each day early into the 
wilderness and returned late, but always heavily laden with the 
spoils of the forest and stream. 

Often upon his return home he would find his elder son in 
tears. At length, after much admonition, he learned the cause 
of the boy’s grief. It seemed that as soon as the hunter had 
departed for the chase, the mother always left the lodge and 
secretly met another brave. The hunter told the boy to be of 
good cheer. 

He now prepared to depart earlier than usual. Just as the 
dawn was breaking over the eastern mountains, he departed 
into the forest, but he did not go far, in fact not out of sight of 
his lodge. Soon he saw his wife come forth. She met a warrior, 
and together they entered the edge of the wood. The outraged 
husband followed and ran them through with one thrust of his 
hunting spear. He bound the bodies together with carrying 
thongs, and, dragging them to his wigwam, buried them, still 
clasped in each others’ arms, beneath his hearth. Then spread- 
ing out the ashes he prepared breakfast for himself and children. 

During the meal he instructed the children as to the course 
they should pursue. He told them that he was going away, and 
that men would soon be searching for him. . The elder boy was 
to say that the father, as usual, had departed for the chase; the 
younger was to point at the hearth on which would be a bird 
Toasting. Upon the withdrawal of the men the children were 
to make their escape and begin a rapid journey southward. The 
father said that he would be with them and provide them with 


Note—The language used in these legends is as nearly as pos- 
sible a literal translation of the Chippewa tongue as they were 
related to the writer by Chief Owens and other members of the 
tribe.—J. O. K. 
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the necessities of the journey. He gave them a sack in which 
was a piece of charcoal, an awl, a bone, and a beaver’s tooth. 

The brave departed. The boys sat by the fire roasting the 
bird. Soon some men came to the door of the lodge inquiring 
for the father. The elder said that his father had gone, as usual, 
upon the chase; the smaller boy pointed at the fire. The men 
asked what the little boy was pointing at. The elder answered 
that he was roasting a bird for the little fellow, at the same time 
showing them a bird among the ashes.. When the men withdrew 
from the wigwam, the boys made their escape from the other 
end of the lodge and began their southward journey. 

The men, upon their return to the lodge, finding the boys gone, 
scattered the fire and found the two bodies tied together. Pur- 
suit was at once instituted. The footprints of the fugitive brave 
were carefully followed; they led to a great hollow standing 
tree up which the braves followed, then through the sky they 
pursued the trail of the fleeing Chippewa. 

Meanwhile, the children were rushing southward in headlong 
flight. The first night came and it was time to camp. From 
the sack the older boy took a piece of the charcoal and lay it 
upon the ground. Instantly wood fell upon the coal and fire 
flashed up. When the camp fire was nicely burning, a raccoon 
fell from the same source as the wood. The boys feasted and 
slept nicely by their warm fire. With the breaking of the dawn 
they were again upon their journey, but travelling now by slower 
stages. In the distance they heard the voice of their mother 
calling them to wait until she should catch up with them. It 
thundered, and the voice of their father came from the sky telling 
them not to wait, but to keep on at the top of their speed; not 
to wait for their mother for she was a wicked woman, desiring 
only to killthem. He said that he was still ahead of his pursuers, 
but that they were gaining slowly upon him. 

They heeded not the voice of their mother. Onward they 
journeyed, hard they travelled. At night the piece of coal was 
brought forth from the bag, and again the same miracle was per- 
formed as on the preceding night. 

In the morning the boys pushed forward. The voice of the 
mother was now closer to them. .A voice from the clouds com- 
manded them to throw down the awl that they carried in the 
sack. This they did. Instantly an exceeding thick hedge sprang 
up. The mother came to this hedge; she could not force her 
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way through; she only succeeded in getting her head through, 
tearing her body to pieces in the struggle. The met went on 
following the children. 

The Woman of the Head gained gradually but divaty upon the 
children. A sound of conflict being heard in the sky, the voice 
of the father said that his pursuers had overtaken him and held 
him captive.. He commanded them to cast down the bone. 
This they did and a range of mountains took the place of the 
bone. At the foot of the mountains was The Leaping Rapids. 
In the midst of these rapids stood a bird with a very long neck. 
This bird the boys accosted. He stretched out his neck. The 
boys stepping upon his head were landed safely upon the other 
side. 

Now the Woman of the Head approached, begging the bird 
to place her on the other side, saying that she wished to catch 
up with her children. The bird told her that she was a bad, 
lewd woman, and that he would not help her to the other side. 
She begged, scolded, prayed that he land her on the other bank. 
At length the bird told her that he would put her across if she 
would not step upon the hollow of his neck. ‘This she eagerly 
promised. Stretching forth his neck he allowed her to step 
upon his head, but she did not keep her word; however, swinging 
her towards the opposite shore, he stopped in mid-stream and 
hurled the Woman of the Head upon the rocks, shattering her 
into a thousand pieces; the brains floating upon the waves were 
instantly devoured by the little fishes, and thus came into exist- 
ence the famous white-fish of Lake Superior. 

The plains upon which the boys found themselves were low 
and swampy. In the shallow water a crane was wading about. 
He stood upon one leg and watched the boys. At length coming 
up he made friends with them, giving to each a feather from his 
wing. The boys were to wear these feathers in their hair as a 
sign that they belonged to the Rapids of the Leaping Waters. 
Thus the origin of totem. 

In the vicinity, guarded by the birds and the Red Head (the 
form their father had taken) they lived many years. One more 
thing remained in the sack, the beaver’s tooth. This they 
dropped upon the ground. It became a beaver and began to 
dam the rivers ’round about. Thus beavers came to the Lake 
Superior region. 

In after years the younger of these boys migrated southward 
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and became the progenitor of the Ottawas; the older, the fore- 
bearer of the Chippewas at the Leaping Rapids (Ste. Sault Marie). 


Vv 
Bosu-Kwa Dasu 
Bosh-Kwa Dash found himself in the world alone. He was 
the sole inhabitant. He wanted something, he knew not what. 
This longing desire for Something took entire possession of his 


’ being; he could think of nothing but that Something. . 


He was one day walking upon a great plain. He heard a voice 
speaking tohim. At first he could not tell from whence it came; 
at length, he perceived a small animal upon the ground before 
him. It was so small that with difficulty he could see it. He 
could scarcely believe that so strong a voice could come from sych 
a small body. The little animal said, “I am your grandfather, 
take me up and keep me always with you, never let me be absent 
from you, for, if you do you shall as surely die.” The man took 
up the little animal, and for safe-keeping sewed it in his belt. 

As the man wandered on the longing for the Something grew 
stronger and stronger. At length he came to a village. Ap- 
parently, it was peopled by beings like himself, yet something 
was different, but just what the difference was he could not tell. 
He was kindly received by the people of the village. The chief 
talked pleasantly to him and gave him one of his pretty daughters 
in marriage. They loved each other fervently, but this love- 
match made the braves of the village jealous. They challenged 
the stranger brave to a contest of endurance, as they dared not 
incur the wrath of the chief by openly killing the new son-in-law. 
Relying upon his magic belt the stranger accepted the challenge. 
The contest consisted in seeing who could lie longest upon the 
ice and not freeze to death. Out upon the bay they went, slip- 
ping off their clothing as they went. The Chippewa stripped off 
all except his belt. Lying down upon their faces the contest 
began. After some time the contestants began to call to the 
stranger and ask him if he were getting cold. He answered them 
feebly. They laughed. He'lay very quiet, the belt sending 
currents of warmth through his body. He now in turn called 
to his companions. They answered him with much effort. He 
laughed aloud and cheered them, but after a time he received no 
answer at all. He arose and found them frozen stiff. He tied 
them together and dragged them to the village. As soon as he 
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began to drag them they were no longer human beings but 
buffaloes. The people of the village received him with joy. 

He was now challenged to a contest of foot-racing to take place 
on a circular track. All the people gathered to witness it. As 
soon as the start had been made the stranger brave’s opponent 
changed into a bear. So rapidly did the bear run that he, the 
man, was losing ground. He spoke a word of supplication to the 
little animal in his belt; instantly his feet lightened and he fairly 
flew along, leaving the bear far behind. He soon reached the 
goal, sat down and waited for the bear to come up which he did 
with lolling tongue. The people took his victory adversely. 
The chief began tolay about him with his war-club. The people 
fell in great numbers before the onslaught of their mighty chief, 
but as they fell they turned into foxes andran away. At length 
the chief exhausted himself and they all went back to the village. 

At the close of the foot-race, he accepted the challenge of the 
ice test again, but lying down to rest for a moment, he threw 
aside his belt, forgetting it when he started out upon the ice. 
The same process as formerly was repeated, only this time the 
Chippewa froze to death and was dragged to the village by his 
competitors to the sore grief of his lamenting wife. The people 
fell to and a cannibal feast began. The body was cut into small 
bits and distributed around. Fires: soon blazed and kettles 
boiled; the feast began. 

The disconsolate wife sat apart and mourned, nor did she 
approach any of her people, not even the chief, the friend of her 
husband. As she sat full of grief within her wigwam she thought 
that she heard a voice calling her. At first she could not make 
out from whence it came. She saw the belt lying at her feet; 
then she found that the voice came from the belt; the voice 
commanded her to let it out. Hurriedly she cut the stitching. 
Before her astonished eyes was an animal about the size of a 
baby mouse, without hair except for a little tuft at the end of 
its tail. It was able to move only an inch or two at a time; it 
moved and then shook itself; at each shake it grew larger. It 
kept on shaking until it became the size of a shepherd dog, then 
left the lodge. It soon returned with a bone in its mouth, and 
laid it at the feet of the woman. As the maneuver proceeded, 
she saw the bones take the shape of a human skeleton. Soon it 
was complete except for the heel bone. This bone the dog could 
not find about the camp. He began a tour to see if all the people 
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were in the village; he found that two girls were absent. He 
circled the village time and again, making a larger circle each 
time. During his last circuit he came upon the girls. One 
patted the dog on the head and spoke kind words to him, but 
the other was chewing the very heel bone of which he was in 
search, being of a sour disposition she would have none of the 
dog. He, on the other hand, watched her closely until she 
sucked the bone over into her cheek, then, like a flash, he sprang 
forward, bit the bone from her cheek and fled. 

Now the skeleton was complete. The dog sat at its feet giving 
forth one long protracted howl. The skeleton sprang tightly 
together. Another howl, the tendons appeared. At the third 
howl the skeleton took on flesh, the blood coursed through the 
veins, color came to the cheeks, the eyes brightened and the man 
sprang to his feet exclaiming that he had rested too long and 
that he would-be late to the contest. The dog stopped him, 
telling him what had happened. He began shaking himself, 
and with each shake he grew larger. When he became the size 
of an elephant, he stopped, saying that if he continued he could 
fill the whole earth. He left the Chippewa and his wife aston- 
ished at what they had seen, but very glad. No more did the 
villagers challenge this being who had been brought back from 
the land of the soul, and no more cannibal feasts were ever held 
among the Chippewas, and animal meat took the place of human 
flesh at all times. 


VI 
THe CHIPPEWA JONAH 

Once upon a time there lived on the shores of Lake Superior 
in Land of the Chippewas, a small boy-man and his sister. 
This boy was small in size, but in years he was a man. This 
man-boy provided the necessities of life for himself and sister, 
but not by manual labor, however. He wrought entirely by 
his wits. 

It was winter; the snow covered the land and the forest; the 
ice held the bay in its embrace. The boy commanded (for he 
never requested anything) his sister to make him a ball. This 
she did to his satisfaction. Though the snow covered the land, 
it did not cover the ice, it being perfectly smooth and glittering. 
The boy went out upon the ice to play ball. The sister enjoined 
him not to go far from the shore, but he paidno heed. He threw 
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the ball as far as he could and then chased it over the smooth 
ice. Before long he was far out upon the bay. Far ahead of 
him he espied two dark objects which he at first took to be timber 
frozen into the ice, but as he drew nearer he discovered the ob- 
jects to be two fishermen spearing trout through the ice. The 
men gave the boy a mere passing glance and continued fishing. 
One of the men had caught a very large trout which was on the 
ice beside him. The boy waited until the fisherman was very 
intent, then he grasped the trout by the gills and rushed away. 
When the men looked up they saw the fish gliding over the ice; 
it was so large that it entirely hid the man-boy who was dragging 
it. 

The next day the boy returned to the place where the men were 
again fishing; they attacked him, but he merely touched the 
arm of the larger and the arm was broken and the man howl- 
ing with pain. Theman-boyranhome. The fishermen followed. 

When he reached the cave in which he and his sister lived, he 
sat down to rest. She being outside saw the men coming and 
appraised her brother of their coming. He moved not a muscle, 
but commanded her to prepare him something to eat. In her 
excitement she told him to run and hide. He only repeated his 
command. She hastened to obey and brought him food in his 
dish, a great clam shell. Calmly he began to eat. At this 
moment the two fishermen appeared at the cave. The boy-man 
turned his plate up-side-down; it became a great stone and 
closed the door-way. 

The fishermen thumped and pounded on the outside; at length 
they succeeded in breaking a peep-hole into the stone. The 
boy-man grasped his bow and arrow, and, as one of the fishermen 
placed his eye to the peep-hole, he was shot dead. The other 
“received the same fate. The boy now opened the door and went 
forth. 

Summer came in due season, and with it the desire on the part 
of the man-boy to go swimming. His sister, of course, did not 
want him to do so. She ended by begging him to at least not 
go into deep water. He laughed and told her to tie an old moc- 
casin to a string and throw it in the water if anything happened 
to him. With these instructions he waded in. He did not stop 
in the shallow part, but kept on until he had reached the deepest 
water. Treading the water, he called out: “Come take me 
fish!’’ Instantly he disappeared from the sight of his sister. 
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His sister, who was sitting on the shore, for the moment was dis- 

‘ tracted, but quickly recovering her wits she cast the moccasin 
upon the water. A great fish snapped it up; then a curious 
thing happened. The cord tightened and spun and whistled, 
but gradually the fish came to the shore. She heard the voice 
of her brother calling to her to pull upon the string. This she 
did with a will. Soon the fish was landed. She cut the fish 
open and released her brother. The fish supplied food for many 
weeks. After that she believed anything possible with her 
brother. 





EGYPTIAN PAPYRI AND BIBLICAL PROBLEMS 
By Wius J. BEECHER 


In various issues of the American Antiquarian (e.g., 1907, 
p. 239; 1909, pp. 14, 239) mention has been made of particularly 
interesting discoveries of Aramaic papyri, written by Jews, at 
Assuan and Elephantine in Egypt. Some of these have been 
edited by Sayce and Cowley, and others by Sachau of Berlin. 
They have unusual interest in their bearings on certain critical 
questions concerning the Bible. 

The Berlin publication contains: first, a complete papyrus, 
the letter of one Jedoniah and his associates to Bagohi (Bagoses 
or Bagoas), the Persian governor of Judah; the second, a frag- 
mentary duplicate of the same; third, a brief memorandum of 
a reply to the letter. 

The letter sets forth that Jedoniah and his associates represent 
the interests of a certain Jewish temple for the worship of Yahu 
(Jehovah) in Elephantine. “Already in the days of the kings 
of Egypt had our fathers built this temple.”” ‘‘ When Cambyses 
entered Egypt he found this temple built; and though the 
temples of the gods of Egypt were then all overthrown, no one 
injured anything in this temple.” But “in the month Tammuz, 
in the 14th year of King Darius,” certain Egyptian priests, 
taking advantage of the absence of Arsam, the Persian satrap, 
had procured from certain officials the plunder and the destruc- 
tion of the temple. The letter says that the men who wrought 


Note—The next number will be “Chippewa History as Re- 
lated by Themselves and by French Documents.” 
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the destruction have been condignly punished. Its writers 
now ask leave from Bagohi, “the 20th of Marchesvan in the 17th 
year of Darius,” to rebuild the temple. Mentioning the date 
of its destruction, they say that ‘‘neither from that day to this ... 
have meal-offerings, frank-incense, or burnt-offerings been offered 
in this temple.”” They say: “Arsam also has no knowledge of 
all this that has been done to us.” Perhaps this means that 
Arsam refuses to take official cognizance of the matter; if Bagohi 
is willing to interfere there will be no conflict of jurisdiction. 

As an inducement they promise that they “will offer meal- 
offering and frank-incense and burnt-offering,” in behalf of 
Bagchi; and they also mention gold, and a pecuniary interest 
in all sacrifices that shall be made on the altar. The editor of 
the Independent puts it in this way: “would send him 1,000 
talents of silver.’ 

In connection with their request they mention certain Bible 
personages. Early in the letter, in stating their case, they say 
that “before this, when this evil was done,”’ they wrote to Bagohi 
and “ Jehohanan, the high priest, and his companions, the priests 
in Jerusalem, and to Ostan his brother, who is Anani, and the 
nobles of the Jews, but they sent us no answer.”’ Near the close 
of the letter they say: ‘‘ We have also sent the matter in a letter 
in our name to Delaiah and Shelemiah the sons of Sanballat, 
the governor of Samaria.”’ 

The answer given to this letter is thus described by Mr. Stanley 
A. Cook (Expositor, Dec. 1907, p. 502). 

“The third of Professor Sachau’s papyri, a small but ap- 
parently complete text which is undated, . . . is styled a record 
or Memorandum.” 

“By Bagohi and Delaiah,” “the writer” “is instructed to tell 
Arsham in Egypt that the ‘altar-house of the God of the heavens 
that was built in the fortress Jeb from aforetime, before Cam- 
byses,’ was to be rebuilt ‘in its place’ (cp. Ezra vi. 7) as it was 
formerly, and that meal and incense offerings should be offered 
‘upon this altar according as was done in former times’.’’ 

“The fortress Jeb’’ is Elephantine. The Sanballat mentioned 
in the correspondence is the one who appears in the book of 
Nehemiah as the great opponent of the interests of Jerusalem. 
The high priest Jehohanan is mentioned in Nehemiah as Jo- 
hanan or Jonathan, and in Josephus as John. Nehemiah gives 
the succession of high priests as Eliashib, Joiada, Johanan, 
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Jaddua. According to Josephus, Johanan was in relations with 
Bagoses, “the general: of another Artaxerxes’ army’’ (Ant. XI, 
vii. 1). The identification of Ostan, Anani, is less certain (Neh. 
i. 2, vii. 2, xii. 36). In the Jeb letters are mentioned sons of 
Sanballat, with names compounded from the name of Jehovah, 
and one of them at least is associated in authority with Bagohi. 
Apparently the Samaritan worship of Jehovah is recognized by 
the Persian authorities. 

I. Strenuous efforts are made to press these papyri into the 
service of the current Sadducean criticism. 

For instance Jeremiah (xlii—xliv) threatens extermination to 
the Jews engaged in a certain migration to Egypt, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. A certain writer 
cites Jeremiah’s declaration that these Jews should die by the 
sword, and says: 1 

“The papyri show that they did not die. .. . Here again the 
contention of the critics has been sustained, for they have long 
held that the prophets were not infallible in their warnings of 
future events.” There is no ground for this inference. The 
men who wrote to Bagohi were not the men whom Jeremiah 
threatened 180 years previously, and there is no proof that they 
were descendants of those men. There were other migrations 
of men of Israelitish blood to Egypt, both before and after the 
time of Jeremiah. 

It is true that some of Jeremiah’s statements are very sweeping. 
For instance he represents Jehovah as saying: ‘My name shall 
no more be named in the mouth of any man of Judah in all the 
land of Egypt”’ (xliv. 26). But even in this his auditors may 
naturally have understood him to refer exclusively to the Jews 
of that migration, and not to those who went to Egypt in earlier 
or later generations. And however this may be, he certainly 
did not intend to be understood to mean that Jehovah’s name 
would never again be mentioned by Jews in Egypt, but only 
that there would be a time when the mention of it would cease. 
If Jehovah was worshipped at Jeb half a century afterward, in 
or before the time of Cambyses, that is in no way contradictory 
to Jeremiah’s prediction. 

The same writer says that the existence of the Jeb temple was 
in violation of the pentateuchal laws that require one central 
place of sacrifice for all Israel. He says this with the implication 
that it therefore proves that those laws are not authentic, and 
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that the testimony of the pentateuch and the historical books 
concerning them is false. He speaks of certain laws to the effect 
“that there should be but one central sanctuary, and that there 
alone sacrifices and offerings should be brought,” and concerning 
these he says: } 

“There is passage after passage in the Pentateuch and in the 
historical books which would make these servants of Jehovah 
in the fortress of Jeb transgressors of the most explicit command- 
ments of Israel’s God.” 

His reasoning is clear. He says that the successive books of 
the Bible say that from very ancient times God forbade certain 
kinds of sacrifice in Israel save at one national place of sacrifice; 
that from the time of the building of Solomon’s temple these 
laws forbade the offering of these sacrifices elsewhere than at 
this temple in Jerusalem. _ He says further, that the case of the 
Jeb temple proves that such sacrifices were actually offered 
elsewhere than at Jerusalem, and therefore proves that the Bible 
representation of the matter is mistaken. 

Numberless other articles that have been published concern- 
ing these papyri present this same reasoning. But could any 
reasoning be more superficial? There are three simple considera- 
tions, each of which decisively shows the fallacy of it. 

First, the reasoning has not a particle of force except on the 
assumption that the sacrifices at Jeb were legitimate, and were 
so regarded at the time by the religious leaders of the Jews. The 
record does not sustain this assumption, but indicates the con- 
trary. The Jeb interests applied first to Bagohi and the Jeru- 
salem priesthood. That isa confession on their part of the legiti- 
macy of the authority to which they applied; and that authority 
turned them down. The acknowledged religious leaders refused 
to recognize them. It was only when they made common cause 
with the schismatic Samaritans, and backed up their application 
by bribery, that Bagohi made terms with them. Whatever 
else may be true of Jehohanan and his associates, they are in 
line with the pentateuch and the other Scriptures in refusing to 
Tecognize any other place of sacrifice than Jerusalem. 

Second, the reasoning has no force except on the assumption 
that the sacrifices at Jeb were in violation of the laws mentioned 
in the pentateuch and the other books; and this assumption is 
groundless. The single sanctuary laws expressly limit them- 
selves to the land of Canaan (e.g., Deut. xii). As to temples or 
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worship on any other territory these laws are silent. A place 
of sacrifice in Egypt is nowhere prohibited. 

Third, every one of these article-writers believes that the 
central sanctuary laws had been publicly known at least from 
the time of King Josiah, more than two hundred years before 
the Jeb letters were written. As the Jeb instance does not prove 
the non-existence of the laws during those two centuries, it no 
more proves their non-existence for the preceding centuries. 

These considerations are decisive from any possible point of 
view. As a fact, however, the participants in the Jeb affair 
were less interested in the old issue concerning Jerusalem as the 
religious centre for the land of the Israelites than in the new issue 
concerning Jerusalem as the Jewish religious centre for the 
nations. This new issue, of course, does not enter into the ques- 
tion under discussion. 

II. We have thus seen that the alleged evidence from these 
papyri in favor of certain critical theories vanishes on examina- 
tion. On the contrary, the evidence from them against those 
theories is decisive and impregnable. 

It is an essential doctrine of these theories that Deuteronomy 
originated in the reign of King Josiah, that most of the penta- 
teuchal priestly laws date from the times of Ezra and Nehemiah 
and their associates, and that the completed pentateuch dates 
from their time or later. But they would agree with their oppo- 
nents in the statement that at least half of the varied writings 
which make up the Old Testament presuppose Deuteronomy and 
the priestly pentateuchal legislation. It follows necessarily that 
this aggregate of writings cannot have been completed in less 
than five or six generations after Nehemiah. In fact, the more 
moderate advocates of these schemes assign the latest Old Testa- 
ment books to dates ranging from B.C. 250 to B.C..150; while 
those who are more thoroughly consistent assign them to dates 
still later. 

All this is in opposition to earlier traditions, some of them dat- 
ing from times as early as the early Christian centuries, which 


. ascribe the completing of the Old Testament to men who are 


described as “the men of the Great Synagogue.” The term is 
applied to a succession of men who covered a period of nearly 
three hundred years, beginning with Daniel and his companions 
and ending with the high priest Simon the Just, who is repre- 
sented to have been a contemporary of Alexander the Great. 
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About midway in the succession are Ezra and Nehemiah. The 
earlier forms of the tradition do not make Ezra the founder of 
the succession, in the sense of saying that it began with him, but 
they make him the great man of the succession. Many heedless 
statements to the contrary notwithstanding, the traditions regard 
Nehemiah as the man who completed the Old Testament. They 
assign no writing of Scripture to any man later than Nehemiah. 
Counting the prophets and the men of the Great Synagogue as 
two successions of men, they also regard the successions as Over- 
lapping, many of the men of the Great Synagogue being prophets. 
The term “Great Synagogue” is perhaps a monument of the 
epoch-making convocation held under Ezra and Nehemiah 
(Neh. viii-x). . 

These traditions have been very mechanically interpreted by 
some, transforming the succession of men into an ecclesiastical 
organization, and surrounding the person of Ezra with unauthen- 
tic details. Nevertheless they are of the nature of testimony, 
and among other things they testify that the Old Testament 
aggregate was completed within the lifetime of Nehemiah, not 
later or not much later than the close of the reign of Darius 
Nothus, B.C. 405. 

The issue thus made is square and comprehensive. Ifthe Old 
Testament aggregate was substantially completed before Ne- 
hemiah died, then the larger half of its contents was not written 
during the generations that followed Nehemiah, but centuries” 
earlier; and all the parts of the pentateuch were written in cen- 
turies earlier still. The issue extends along the whole line from 
the latest Old Testament prophet back to Moses. For settling 
this issue the Egyptian papyri furnish exceedingly importent 
evidence. 

On this issue the books of Ezra and Nehemiah distinctly tes- 
tify in favor of the-older of the two views. They say (e.g., Ezra 
iii) that the priestly law was in detailed operation under Zerub- 
babel, two generations before Ezra, and that it came from Moses. 
Further, they make statements and present phenomena which 
support the.tradition that the whole Old Testament was in ex- 
istence before the death of Nehemiah. 

In Nehemiah distinguish between the narrative and the gene- 
alogical note by which the narrative is interrupted (Neh. xi. 3- 
xii. 26, partly duplicated in 1 Chron. ix). The latest event in 
the narrative is the expulsion of a young man of the family of 
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Joiada the high etlect: for marrying a woman of the family of 
Sanballat (Neh. xiii. 28). Josephus’ mentions vere tly the 
same incident, and more in detail (Ant. XI. vii, viii). 4-2 says 
that the man’s name was Manasseh, that he was the son of Jo- 
hanan (and therefore, the grandson of Joiada), that he was 
excluded from the high priesthood in favor of his brother Jaddua, 
that Sanballat procured for him the founding of the rival temple 
on Mount Gerizim, that the contemporary Persian king was 
Darius. 

Fitting into this, the latest item in the genealogical note in 
Nehemiah is a certain enrollment (Neh.xii,especially 10-11, 22-23, 
26). It is dated “in the reign of Darius the Persian,’’ and “up 
to the days of Johanan,”’ though Jaddua, Johanan’s son and suc- 
cessor is included in it. It is also connected with “the days of 
Nehemiah the governor, and of Ezra the priest the scribe.” 

Josephus and Nehemiah agree in dating these events within 
the lifetime of Nehemiah’s contemporary Sanballat, and in the 
reign of Darius. 

Josephus adds another item concerning the high priest Jo- 
hanan. He says that Johanan had a brother named Jesus, who 
was the friend of “ Bagoses, the general of another Artaxerxes’ 
army,’’ and that Bagoses intended to make Jesus high priest. 
Johanan killed Jesus in the temple. Bagoses made this a pre- 
text for polluting the temple and exacting a tax of fifty shekels 
on every lamb offered in sacrifice. Josephus and the Jeb letters 
are strikingly alike in their delineations of Bagoses. 

“Prior to these incidents the Bible narrative has been dealing 
with Artaxerxes, commonly identified as Longimanus who 
reigned B.C. 465-424. We naturally identify the Darius of 
these incidents with Nothus, who succeeded Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus B.C. 424, and the “other Artaxerxes’’ with Mnemon, who 
succeeded Darius Nothus B.C. 405. With these identifications 
the biblical narrative terminates within the probable lifetime of 
Nehemiah, and all the phenomena confirm the tradition that 
Nehemiah completed the Old Testament Scripiures. The books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah are largely written in the first person in 
the names of those twomen. They are full of Persian words and 
proper names and objects and incidents, while they are entirely 
free from corresponding Greek marks. The case is a remarkably 
strong one in favor of the opinion that the Old Testament aggre- 
gate was completed while Nehemiah was yet alive, about B.C. 
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400. If this was the case, then most parts of it were written 
centuries earlier, the pentateuch being many centuries earlier. 

There is something to be said, however, in opposition to this. 
Josephus confuses his Persian kings. He seems to assume that 
the Darius who appointed Sanballat was not Darius Nothus, but 
the Darius whom Alexander the Great defeated nearly a century 
later. He says that Sanballat obtained a permit from Alex- 
ander to build the Gerizim temple, and that Jaddua the son of 
Johanan was then high priest in Jerusalem. Josephus was 
prejudiced against the Samaritans, and wanted to discount their 
claim to antiquity as much as possible. His prejudice got the 
better of his somewhat limited arithmetical abilities. His dating 
Sanballat and Jaddua as late as Alexander is of course an ab- 
surdity. In it he contradicts himself as wellas Nehemiah. He 
is contradicted by the Jewish traditions to the effect that the 
high priest of Alexander’s time was Jaddua’s grandson Simon 
the Just. Various other considerations show that the opinion 
of Josephus is here impossible. And yet there are those who 
accept it. 

The acceptance of it is an absolute necessity for the current 
Sadducean criticism. Unless they can break the force of the 
evidence for the completion of the Old Testament about B.C. 
400 their case is lost. They recognize the situation, and make 
strenuous efforts in view of it. In particular they resort to 
three lines of argument. First, they try to prove a later date 
for the events on which the argument depends. Second, they 
discredit the traditions concerning Ezra and Nehemiah and the 
Great Synagogue. Third, they resort to elaborate linguistic 
research in proof that the Aramaic parts of Ezra—and likewise 
of Daniel—belong to a date much later than that of the men 
Ezra and Nehemiah. It is in connection with these points that 
the recently discovered papyri come into the case. 

1. When men follow Josephus in making Jaddua contempo- 
tary with Alexander; when they claim that Darius the contem- 
porary of Johanan was Darius Codomannus, B.C. 336-332; 
' when they identify Bagoses with an official of Artaxerxes Ochus, 
B.C. 350 or later; when they even deny that the Artaxerxes of 
Nehemiah was Longimanus, and identify him with one of the 
later kings of that name; when they regard the confusion of 
facts thus introduced as proving not that their theories are wrong, 
but that the record is in hopeless confusion; then it is interesting 
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to find contemporary documents which show beyond dispute 
that the Darius of Nehemiah was Nothus and not Codomannus, 
that Bagoses was a general of Nothus and Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
and not of the later Artaxerxes, that Johanan was high priest 
in the reign of Darius Nothus, that Jaddua may then already 
have been enrolled in the succession, and cannot possibly have 
been high priest in Alexander’s time, seventy-five years later. 
The papyri settle these points, and settle them in favor of the 
view which counts the Old Testament as trustworthy. 

2. In view of the contempt which some heap upon the tra- 
ditions concerning Ezra, it is interesting to notice that the Egyp- 
tian papyri confirm those traditions in many incidental points. 
As a single instance, the traditions assign to Ezra the writing 
of the Scriptures in the so-called square alphabet, as distinguished 
from the ancient Hebrew alphabet. It is a usual thing to assert 
that the square alphabet was unknown till long after Ezra, and 
to find in this a proof of the general untrustworthiness of the 
traditions concerning Ezra. But the papyri from Egypt, 
written while Ezra was living, are in an alphabet which is much 
more like the square character as now printed than like the 
ancient character. Independent of other evidence the papyri 
render it certain that there is an element of historical truth in 
this group of traditions. 

3. Yet more important, if possible, are the linguistic data 
furnished by these papyri. The great proof of the late date of 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah (and therefore one great proof 
of all the other critical conclusions that depend on this) has been 
derived from the character of the Aramaic in which parts of them 
are written. Dr. Driver and many others have accumulated 
point after point in proof that just such Aramaic was not in use 
till several generations after the times of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Heretofore, there have been insufficient data for comparison; 
the proofs have been based on theory rather than on fact. Now 
we have facts by which to test them. The recently discovered 
papyri are actual specimens of the Aramaic that was used by the 
Jews in the Persian empire in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
By them we may test the linguistic arguments in the case. Pro- 
fessor Robert D. Wilson of Princeton has conclusively shown 
that the Aramaic used by these Jews in their correspondence 
with Jerusalem is of the same linguistic type with that of the 
books of Ezra and Daniel. 


‘ 
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The results learned from these papyri are not merely a few 
matters of detail from an obscure period of history; they are 
far-reaching, and go back over the whole range of Bible criticism. 
The advocates of critical theories do not as a rule explicitly argue 
to the effect that they are convinced that the completed penta- 
teuch dates from later than 400 B.C., and that therefore most 
of the Old Testament dates from several generations later than — 
that; they see perfectly well that to argue thus would be just 
to base their theories upon their theories. Instead of doing 
this they attempt to obey critical laws; when they see that their 
theories imply certain conditions they go hunting for proof that 
those conditions actually existed. They have looked labori- 
ously for proofs that the several parts of the Old Testament were 
written late enough to make their theories possible. These 
Egyptian papyri, either directly or by inevitable analogy, wipe 
out so large a proportion of their attempted proof that they now 
have the work to do all over again. 





AUTHORITY AND INTEGRITY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


By Henry Proctor, F.R.S.L., M.R.A.S. 


The external evidence of the genuineness of the several books 
of the New Testament may be classed under four heads, viz.: 
(1) The testimony of the Christian Fathers, 
(2) Early heretics, 
(3) -Heathen writers, and 
(4) Manuscripts and ancient versions. 

(1) We could scarcely have any better authority than the 
testimony of the Apostolic Fathers, who lived in the same age 
and conversed with the Apostles. Among the first of these we 
may cite Clement, Bishop of Rome, mentioned by Paul in Phil. 
4:3, as his fellow-laborer, who became Bishop of Antioch about 
thirty-seven years after Christ’s Ascension; and Polycarp, 
Bishop of Smyrna, a disciple and companion of the Apostle 
John. Of Polycarp, Irenzus, his disciple, speaks thus: “I can 
. tell the place in which the blessed Polycarp sat and taught, and 
his going out and coming in, and the manner of his life and the 
form of his person, and the discourses he made to the people, 
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and how he related his conversation with John and others con- 
cerning Him and His doctrines, as he had received them from the 
eye-witness of the Word of Life, all which Polycarp related agree- 
ably to the Scriptures.” 

If anyone will carefully study the epistles of the Apostolic 
Fathers, of which an English version is easily obtainable, he will 
find that they abound with incidental references to the various 
books of the New Testament. 

We may rank next the testimony of the Sub-Apostolic Fathers 
not forgetting -Papias, who forms the connecting link between 
the Apostolic Fathers and Sub-Apostolic Fathers. He says 
that ‘Mark, the interpreter of Peter, wrote down carefully what 
he remembered,’’ and that “ Matthew wrote the discourses of the 
Lord in the Aramaic or current Hebrew language:”’ 

The chief of the Sub-Apostolic Fathers were Justin Sarepe 
and Ireneus. Justin sealed his testimony with his blood in A.D. 
166. His apologies and his dialogues with Trypho are admitted 
on all hands to be genuine. These books contain no less than 
between thirty and forty copious and unmistakable quotations 
from the New Testament, besides being saturated with scriptural 
phraseology. No one can doubt, after reading these works, that 
the first three Gospels were widely known in his day. Irenzus 
the disciple of Polycarp, became Bishop of Lyons about A.D. 177. 
He alludes to and quotes from ALL the books of the New Testa- 
ment canon, except the Epistles of Jude, to Philemon and the 
Third Epistle of John. His five books contain, according to 
Dr. Tischendorf about four hundred allusions to the Gospels, 
of which more than eighty are quotations from the Gospel of 
John. 

Tertulloin, who lived only a few years after Mies says: 
“Among the Apostles, John and Matthew teach us the faith; 
among Apostolic men, Luke and Mark refresh it.’”’ He emphatic- 
ally declares that the four Gospels had been received from the 
beginning in all the churches. About thirty years after Ter- 
tulloin, comes Origenof Alexandria. He says, in an extract 
from his writings quoted by Eusebius, that “the four Gospels 
are received without dispute by the whole Church of God under 
heaven.”” Eusebius, who flourished about A.D. 315, was Bishop 

of Cesarea. 

(2) Of the early heretics we may mention the Ophites (of 
the Sub-Apostolic period), whose writings, as quoted by 
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Hippolytus, contain allusions to the four Gospels and several 
of the Epistles. The same is true of Basilides, Valentinus, 
Heraclion and Marcian. Tatian, a contemporary of Martiam 
wrote a harmony of the four Gospels, called the Diatessaron. 

(3) Of the heathen opponents of Christianity the acutest 
and most malignant was Celsus, who lived in the latter half of 
the second century. In his book against Christianity, called 
the “True Word,” all the principal events of Christ’s life are 
referred to and ridiculed. The New Testament is referred to no 
less than eighty times in his books, as proved by Origen’s reply 
toit. Porphry, born A.D. 230, was a learned opponent of Chris- 
tianity. He directly refers to the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
and John, the Acts, and the Epistle to the Galatians. He admits 
the miracles and like Celsus, tries to destroy Christianity with 
weapons drawn from its own armory, the New Testament. 

(4) Of the seven hundred manuscripts still extant several 
can be traced to the fourth century. But the Siniatic more 
recently discovered by Dr. Tischendorf, is the most complete, 
and has been traced to the second century by its discoverer. 

Of the ancient translations of the New Testament, the Pe- 
shito or Aramaic version, referred to by many of the Fathers, 
could not have been made later than the middle of the second 
century; and the old Latin version, made at Carthage, has been 
traced to the same period. 

The external evidence that the New Testament really is the 
product of the first century of the Christian era could scarcely 
be more complete than it is. When we consider that manu- 
scripts have been preserved from 1,500 to 1,700 years, it is in- 
deed a marvel ; and so copious are the quotations from it by the 
early Fathers that the whole New Testament cons, if lost, be 
treconstructed from their writings. 





THE BABYLONIAN GODS AND GODDESSES 
By STEPHEN D. PEET 


It was formerly the fashion with scholars and linguists to 
regard the civilization of the Babylonians as of a purely Semitic 
origin and some claimed that the Babylonians were the origi- 
nators of the system of religion which prevailed on the banks 
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of the Euphrates. Recent excavations have, however, proved 
that before the Semites, a non-Semitic race, called the Sumerians 
were occupants of the land; tilled the soil, had herds of cattle, 
dug canals, built cities and reached a state of civilization. They 
migrated from some mountain home in the northern half of 
southern Asia and were the aboriginal inhabitants of that region. 
We have no definite knowledge about the Sumerians, but the 
supposition is that they were the first inhabitants of Babylonia. 
If not, they influenced the faith of the Semitic invaders. The 
date of the Sumerian influence in Babylonia has been placed as 
early as six or seven thousand years before Christ. The decline 
of the power of the Sumerians may be assigned to the period 
between 2500 and 2300 B.C. The beginnings of Babylonian 
civilization were later than the Sumerian period, but the inscrip- 
tions of kings and governors date only a few years before the 
fall of Nineveh. Palaces were unearthed at Kuyunjik on the 
site of Nineveh and the remains which were scattered through 
the mounds of earth, consisted of thousands of clay tablets 
written in the Assyrian character; some of them bearing the 
name of Ashur-bani-pal. This monarch reigned from 629-625 
B.C. He was one of the last kings to occupy the Assyrian throne, 
and made efforts to preserve the ancient literature of Babylonia 
and Assyria. His scribes visited the ancient cities and temples 
in the south, and made copies of literary compositions which 
they arranged in his palace in Nineveh. From them the greater 
part of our knowledge of Babylonian mythology is derived. The 
tablets date from the seventh century, but it is possible that the 
texts inscribed upon them had their origin at a remote period. 
Copies of the texts have been found to differ in detail from one 
another and the condition of many of the original, compared with 
the lists and commentaries, prove the antiquity of the literature, 
and show that the Assyrians did not produce it but received it 
by inheritance from an earlier time. 

The religious beliefs were influenced -by the Sumerians, but 
the Assyrians received them from the Babylonians. When we 
examine the Assyrian tablets and attempt to gain a knowledge 
of the gods of Babylon, we find that they present a bewildering 
number of deities. Numerous and conflicting traditions ob- 
tained currency. The largest tablet has been received from 
Ashur-bani-pal’s library. It measured eleven inches by sixteen 
inches and was inscribed on each side with six columns of minute 
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writing. One of the tablets was inscribed with a list of the names 
of the gods. 

Numbers of hymns and prayers have been recovered so that 
it is possible to construct a fairly complete sketch of Babylonian 
mythology. 

The victories gained over enemies were recorded. Each ruler 
ascribed the victory to his own gods, and from these we learn 
what gods were held in reverence. All the great gods were 
regarded as endowed with human forms, although they were not 
visible except in dreams and visions. Each one was thought 
to possess a different character and to have a body and features 
peculiar to himself. They loved, fought, and died and were 
very like human beings. The Babylonians had no belief in a 
Supreme Deity, but ascribed power to many of the gods, though 
they pictured them as swayed by human passions. They were 
the personifications of natural forces and the best explanation 
of the changes of the natural world was that they were caused 
by the gods. Nothing was known of the laws of Nature; the 
changes of the moon and the motions of the stars, the blowing 
of the wind and the fury of the tempest were caused by the gods. 

Babylonian religion consisted of a worship of nature and the 
gods were classified as personifications of the natural powers. 
The cult of each deity was specialized and centered in different 
cities. Enlil, the god of earth was worshipped at Nippur; the 
god of the deep at Eridu; the moon god at Ur; the sun god at 
Larsa. Taken in the aggregate the worship of nature in different 
parts and for different periods produced different forms of re- 
ligion. The different cities were presided over by their gods. 

The horizon of these early tribes consisted in the walls within 
which they dwelt. At the head of the company of the gods was 
the great Triad of deities Anu, Bel and Ea. Anu was the god 
of Heaven; Bel, the god of Earth; and Ea the god of the Abyss. 
The Sumerian names were given: Anna (Anu), Enlil (Bel) and 
Enki (Ea) which made the triads of the Sumerians. 

The three great gods had temples. Each triad had its own 
centre of worship. The god Bel was identified by the Semites 
with the Sumerian deity Enlil. Ea was worshipped in Eridu 
in southern Babylonia. Anu had temples in Uruk or Eric. 
There was a second triad, consisting of two great gods of light, 
Sin and Shamash and the god of the air, Ramman. Sin, the 
moon god, had two centres of worship: one in Ur, the other in 
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Kharran. Shammash was the son of the moon god and his 
worship was superior to that of the worship of the sun, though 
the sun god afterward attained a greater prominence. He was 
regarded as the judge of Heaven and Earth. The god Ramman 
was associated with thunder, but he was the god of the atmos- 
phere and controlled the mist, the clouds and the rain. ©¢ 

The most prominent deity of all was Marduk, the god of Baby- 
lon, which arose to be the capital city. -The Babylonian deity, 
Bel, plays also a part in the Babylonian mythology. Intimate 
with Marduk was Nabu the god of Borsippa, a city which was 
marked by the mound of Birs Nimrud. 

Another prominent deity was Nergal whose temple was in 
Kutu in Northern Babylonia. He was the god of battles. 

More than two thousand years later, among the Babylonians, 
whom Sargon sent to colonize Sumeria, we read of certain men 
who made an image of Nergal, which they trusted to preserve 
them from the lions. 

The god Ninnib was a god of battle and the chase. The fire 
god, Nuscu, held a prominent position in magical works of the 
Babylonians. 

The Babylonian goddesses corresponded to the inferior position 
of women. Anitu was the wife of Anu, Belit was the wife of 
Bel, and Damkina was the wife of Ea and mother of Marduk. 
Tsarpanitum was the wife of Marduk, and Tashmetu the wife 
of Nabu. Ningal was the wife of the moon god, Ai the wife of 
the sun god. The goddesses of Babylonia exercised but little 
power with exception of Ishtar. She was identified with the 
goddess of the Semites, Ninni, but in the Assyrian inscriptions 
she becomes the wife of Ashur. She was referred to as The Lady. 
In the course of time Ishtar was known by two different names. 
She was regarded as the daughter of Sin, the moon god. As the 
goddess of love, Ningal, became connected with Tamuz, her lover, 
who died in early youth and for the sake of his recovery she de- 
scended to the realms of the dead. She was served by numerous 
priestesses at Eric and the rites were practiced at her shrine. 

By the Assyrians she was regarded as the goddess of battle. 
She had two famous shrines: one at Nineveh and one at Arbela; 
at both she was worshipped. Nature worship took the place 
of the worship of local gods. It was natural for Babylonians 
to assume that the gods dwelt in Heaven. 

In the early times the sun and moon were regarded as symbols; 
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at a later time the movements of the planets were thought to be 
directed by the gods whose symbols they were. The Greeks 
seem to have borrowed their divinities from the Babylonians 
for they identified Marduk with Jupiter, Ishtar with Venus, 
Ninni with Saturn, Nirgal with Mars, Nabu with Mercury. 

The great triad of deities who stood at the head of the company 
of the gods was transferred to Heaven and the gods divided the 
heavens between them. 





PRIENE 
By E. Lacovuros 


When I visited Priene early in the year 1909, I was so struck 
by the beautiful city, although in ruins, that I-felt a great ad- 
miration for the ancient Hellenic genius. It is an essentially 
patrician art in its highest sense, which dominates the whole 
city, and shows how much the ancient Greeks adored and loved 
the beautiful, the symmetrical, the perfect. 

Priene, one of the twelve Ionian cities, stood in the northwest 
corner of Curia at the foot of Mount Mycale. It is at a distance 
of about eight-five miles from Smyrna, and it takes two and a 
half hours by rail from the latter city to Sokia, and about the 
same length of time from there to Priene on horseback. The 
train, after Balazik, crosses the ruins of another ancient town 
called Magnesia on the Meander, famous because, it is supposed, 
Themistocles met his death here. He did not die, however, in 
the modern city, but in the ancient Magnesia, built a little below, 
on the bank of the river, Meander. Later on, as the waters of 
the river often damaged this town, the inhabitants left this 
site, and built the new Magnesia on a higher place, where was 
the village Leucofrys. During the excavations there, the 
temple of Diana Leucofryene, the theatre, and the agora, were 
discovered. 

Priene is interesting, and a rather important place from the 
standpoint of archeology. It is the Pompeii of ancient Greece. 
No other city had such a perfect plan, such straight streets, 
such fine buildings, and such beautiful little houses. In this 
town only an ancient place of parliament is preserved. It is 
the birthplace of Bias, one of the Seven Sages of Greece. From 
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a religious point of view it was very important too, as connected 
with the Panionian festival on Mount Mycale. The president 
of the Panionium was always elected among the Prieneans, sup- 
posed descendants of the inhabitants of Helice in Hellas proper 
(Strabo, p. 639). Today it is called by the Turks, Samsiin- 
kalesi, from the name of the church St. Samson, built at the 
Byzantine epoch when the Christians took possession of Priene. 

The ruins rise terrace above terrace on the hillside. A little 
path leads us from the plain to the Stadium, Gymnasium and 
Baths, discovered by the Germans in 1901-1902. The latter 
are fine. The water was pouring from the mouths of marble 
lions into the basins. Most of these are discovered in perfect 
condition. Continuing the ascent, we arrive by a street of the 
city at Agora, surrounded by columns of Doric style. Next to 
Agora, twenty-five feet higher, is the place on which are the ruins 
of the temple of Minerva, Polias—the protector of the town. 
This was excavated in 1869 by Mr. Pullan, and on one of the 
columns of the peristyle near the entrance was found in Greek 
the following inscription: 

—‘‘Alexander of Philip to Polias Athene,’’— 

which shows that Alexander the Great supplied the funds to 
build the temple. It seems that when the Ephesians did not 
accept the proposition of Alexander to rebuild the burned Temple 
of Diana, he turned to the Prieneary, who, less proud than the 
Ephesians, agreed to his proposition. The style is Ionic in its 
finest character. The ruins even now present the best example 
of the Hellenic temple of the so-called, fine period in Asia Minor. 
The columns of ‘the peristyle and postium had a height of six 
feet. During the excavations Mr. Pullan discovered some pieces 
of the statue of Minerva, for which Pausanias wrote, a fine head, 
several pieces of sculpture and many inscriptions. 

The columns of the peristyle and postium are not in place. 
- When Mr. Pullan left, the people of the nearby village, rushed 
to the temple and began to destroy the columns, hoping to find 
atreasure. Unfortunately, under the first of them they found a 
large gold coin, put there in memory of the foundation. This 
encouraged the ignorant people to destroy all those beautiful 
columns. Three large gold coins were found; one of them is in 
the Nomismatic Museum of London; the other in Berlin, and 
the third was bought by Mr. Bliss, then manager of the American 
Company of Liquorice in Smyrna. 
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A little further we see the theatre and the place of Parliament— 
a very beautiful one. On the right and left sides the seats 
are amphitheatrically arranged; in the middle, the altar, the 
seat of the President, and those of the clerks. Before the 
meeting started, the priest opened the session by a prayer upon 
the altar, and this done the orator began to speak. 

Above the city is a precipitous rock, the Acropolis, which 
was ascended by steps cut in the rock. But this at present is 
unpracticable, and it takes now half an hour by a rough path. 

The magnificent view from the Acropolis, and the beauty of 
the country extended before our eyes, filled the heart with 
pleasure and reminiscences. ' 

We see far down Mount Llatmos, the Locke of Bafé, the ruins 
of Miletos, and still further in the blue waters of the Agean sea 
the islands Calymnos, Patmos, Tcaria, Samos are bathing them- 
selves. 

On such a beautiful place was built the famous town of Caria 
Priene, which had been captured by the Ions, after their estab- 
lishment in Miletos. During that epoch the sea washed the walls 
of the city, but the deposit brought down by the Meander has 
silted up the bay, and now the sea is eight miles away from the 
city. 

The remains of those ancient towns remind us of the great 
Greek people. Education and culture, art and literature, were 
the means by which Hellenes enlarged their sympathy with 
contemporary life and fitted themselves for the duties of citizen- 
ship. Through humiliation and loss of independence they en- 
tered on a career of world-wide empire, till at length the 
principles of Hellenism, became those of civilization itself, and 
even still the beneficent influence of the Greek spirit is unex- 
hausted. 

Wasuincton, D.C. 





A WORD ABOUT RUSSIA 
By Grorce L. PARKER 


i 


I write not as.a scholar in the Slavic tongue, nor as an eth- 
nologist, but chiefly as an observer who saw Russia with his 
own eyes for two years; as an impressionist who felt the “ pull 
and pressure’’ of the Russian cosmos under quiet and ordinary 
conditions, and who would write for readers, therefore, not for 
scholars or critics. 

With one hundred and ten nationalities and forty different 
languages, the ordinary dweller in Russia will catch only that 
one speech which predominates over the others, namely, that 
which is based on the Slavic, despite many borrowings, and which 
is spoken not only by the descendants of the old Slavic popula- 
tion, but by tribes of Finnish, Turkish and Mongolian stock. 
In this broad sense one hears in the streets of St. Petersburg 
from the droshky-driver and the apple-woman the same tongue 
that he might meet in the Caucasus. Yet so great might be the 
difference in accent and in pronunciation that it would be long 
before he would know them as the same. In common inter- 
course the chief thing one notices, among educated and unedu- 
cated Russians, is the fullness and weight given to each syllable, 
and the value of the accent. As in no other language a change 
in these two respects may alter the entire classification of a word. 
In careless American speech, for example, how often we hear 
“secretary” pronounced “secertary’’; but in Russian speech, 
if you by chance hear “‘strona’’ instead of “storon4’’ you would 
not ascribe the difference to carelessness, as with us, but to the 
large gulf existing between Russian and other Slavic languages. 
You place the speaker not in a different class as to culture, but 
in a different part of the country and a different branch of the 
Tace. 

So it is with a great many customs and ideas. One learns 
by degrees to judge Russians not as individuals but according 
to large distinctions of almost national character. Ifa domestic 
servant comes to you from the Baltic province (Livonia, Estho- 
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nia, Courland) you must learn what that fact means; in other 
words, you must “study up”’ the Baltic people and theif char- 
acteristics before you try to learn the personal disposition of 
your new cook. You must learn that there are certain deep- 
seated distinctions there for which she as an individual is in no 
way responsible, yet which will affect every detail of your rela- 
tionship to her and her service. These large differences of the 
many nations in her midst are more marked in Russia than 
anywhere else; perhaps the nearest approach to them might be 
found in the customs of the tribes of the North American In- 
dians. The Tartar coachman who drives a rich private coach 
in St. Petersburg or Moscow is a vastly different man from the 
Russian “cabby”’ who waits in his “droshky”’ along the side- 
walk for public hire. 

This sense of distinction between its component parts might 
be expressed in another way, which combines the racial-distinc- 
tion idea and the political-distinction idea. We get the thought 
that I want to express by saying that the “group system”’ pre- 
vails everywhere in Russian life, from government down through 
society, into the details of household life. The governing class 
is not a class but a group; for you must be born into a “class,” 
but you can join a “group” from the outside. This explains 
why a man (De Witte, for example) may rise in Russia in almost 
as democratic a fashion as in America. But when he has risen 
he is a member of a “group” (the bureaucracy in this case) in 
an iron-bound sense entirely unknown among us. From the 
Russian “ group’’ few die and none resign, be that group of what- 
ever nature it may. . 

The revolutionists and political reformers in the same way are 
a “group” not a class; all classes and all grades exist among 
them, ducal and peasant, ignorant and learned. In the same 
way the literary men of Russia are a “group,” in a sense unknown 
in any other Country, and in no other land has literature had so 
distinct a growth of its own; in no country has it had a manu- 
facture rather than a growth, as in Russia. 

Literary Russian differs from spoken Russian. Peter the 
Great separated the sacred from the profane literature, started 
a new vocabulary and created a new alphabet. We know ex- 
actly when this came into being. It was in the year 1708 when 
Jefremov produced from his presses in Moscow a work on geom- 
etry, printed in the new style called “civil type.” Lomonosov 
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came and broadened the work of Peter the Great, “saving 
Russian literature from dialectical disintegration,’ as one author- 
ity says. Krylov, Pushkin, Lermontov, Gogol and Turgenev, 
came then, and their group is continued in successors and imi- 
tators in St. Petersburg and Moscow today. The “group” 
began in 1708, and I do not believe so clear a date exists in any 
other language. 

In political matters this group feeling has been under-rated 
by men who have attempted to explain affairs of the last twenty- 
five years. Most writers have attempted to explain Russian 
politics as if what were true of the western part would also be 
true in the eastern part. But thisisa vast error. For example, 
in the St. Petersburg belt of influence the ruling regime might 
pass away, while at the same time some town or village in Eastern 
Russia might not even have heard the news. The loyalty of the 
latter has met with no change in a hundred years (my figures 
are illustrations mainly, not dates). The old “group”’ idea, 
with the Czar at the head of it remains in the second case, ab- 
solutely dominant. All of this is seen in other countries, but 
we forget it when we come to speak of Russia. For instance 
(if I am not growing too popular for the Antiquarian), we know 
. that in the Kentucky and Tennessee Mountains, when McKinley 
campaigners went there, as had not been done since the Civil 
War, there were many men who had no idea who had succeeded 
Lincoln in the presidency; or even if he had been succeeded. 
My point is simply this: that the vast distinctions existing in 
Russia, the difference between the groups, the difference between 
a far-inland village and St. Petersburg, the difference between 
the one per cent. of one hundred thirty million who can read 
and the nine per cent. who cannot, is generally forgotten. Popu- 
lar writers have tried to explain as a whole, the one country of > 
all the world that needs to be seen in its parts in order to compre- 
hend its problems. 

The Douma is an assemblage representing not a united nation, 
but groups, all desiring different legislation. The criticism of 
it should keep this in mind; as, indeed, should also the hard 
task of those whom many wrongly condemn as “bureaucrats.” 
This group system is not based on modern needs or financial 
interests of separate parts of the country, as in our congressional 
legislation, but on primitive and racial differences and charac- 
teristics, deep-seated and still unchanged. 
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I feel free to make this brief suggestion in these pages because 
it may help to show that ethnology must still investigate Russia 
before we shall be able to understand her politically. Her dia- 
lects must be fused before she can have a real parliament; and 
her language must be used as an historical illustration before we 
make large or hasty generalizations about “the Russian people.”’ 





ARCHAZOLOGICAL NOTES 
By Dr. Cuas. H. S. Davis 


Dr. Dorpfeld, of the German Archeological Institute at 
Athens, has been undertaking private explorations of the island 
of Leukas, which he believes to be the Ithaca of the Odyssey. 
The work was begun two or three years ago, and these latest 
discoveries throw additional light on what was then announced. 
The work of 1908 was chiefly on the plain of Nydri, the site of 
the prehistoric settlement believed to have been the town of 
Ulysses. There is a large building believed to be the royal 
palace; the walls are very thick and it was necessary to pump 
out a great deal of water before they could be investigated. 
Tombs were also found; and from the objects in them it is be- 
lieved that the settlement belonged to the same people who in 
other parts of Greece left similar graves, namely the Achzans, 
who came down into Greece in the second millenium B.C., drove 
out or subjugated there an older population, and undertook the 
expedition against Troy. Their civilization and their deeds 
Were sung in the Homeric epics. 


* * * * 


Recently the proprietor of some land at the entrance of the 
Appian Way, in Rome, which was used as a market garden for 
the cultivation of fruits and vegetables, was having his ground 
trenched up deeper than usual to bring to the surface deeper 
earth, when the workmen came upon slabs of stone which proved 
to be the roof of a large vault. Upon these slabs was found the 
inscription: ‘A vault for the members of Cesar’s household.” 
On effecting an entrance there were many tombs found therein 
with inscriptions dating from the birth of Christ to the death of 
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St. Paul. The names of five of the entombed are Tryphena, 
Tryphosa, Urbane, Hermas, Patrobas, mentioned in the six- 
teenth chapter of Romans. The value of this discovery can 
scarcely be overestimated, as it refutes the theory of the German 
critics that the Epistles of St. Paul are not authentic, but were 
written by others during the second and third centuries. 


* * * * 


A firman has been granted to a representative of the Archzo- 
logical Institute of America for the excavation of Cyrene. The 
excavation was proposed by Professor Charles Eliot Norton, 
among the earliest projects submitted to the Institute, but until 
recently conditions have not been favorable. To defray the 
cost of the work in its earlier stages the sum of fifteen thousand 
dollars a year for three years has been subscribed or pledged by 
members of the Institute. The direction of the undertaking 
has been placed in the hands of a Commission consisting of Alli- 
son V. Armour, New York; Arthur Fairbanks, of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston; and D. G. Hogarth, of the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford. The ruins of Cyrene are covered with soil 
to only a moderate depth. Since the devastation of the region 
the site has been protected by its inaccessibility; it has been 
without permanent inhabitants for centuries. According to all 
evidence now available, the excavation of few ancient sites would 
yield more of value and human interest. 


* * * * 


A record of very great interest concerning the celebrated siege 
of Jerusalem by Vespasian’s army, under the command of Titus 
has been discovered in Upper Egypt. It consists of a wooden 
panel, with raised borders, or frame, bearing a Latin inscription 
of some fifty lines, of which thirty-seven are still perfectly legible. 
Apart from its historical importance, this relic, with the excep- 
tion of the tablets found at Pompeii containing some accounts 
of a banker there, is the most valuable ‘specimen of Roman 
caligraphy extant. The contents of the text, however, are what 
will be considered the chief result of this acquisition, because 
they embody the formal registration of the discharge, after long 
active service under the eagles, of a veteran who, as one of the 
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Tenth Fretensis Legion; had taken a distinguished part in the 
Jewish campaign, and was present at the investment and sack 
of Jerusalem, that city, Hiersolyma, being specially mentioned. 

The name of the old warrior was M. Valerius Quadratus, and 
in the newly recovered document he formally attests that it is 
a duplicate of an imperial edict promulgated in his favor, and 
in that of some other comrades in the legion, by the Emperor 
Domitian, by the hands of the Imperial Legate, Sextus Horme- 
tidius Campanus, in December, A.D. 93. One copy of this 
honorable discharge was, the tablet states, deposited in the 
proper temple for containing such archives at Rome, as was the 
custom with all such military deeds registering completion of 
service, while the other had been forwarded from Rome to the 
Governor of Egypt, M. Junius Mettius Rufus, and was kept in 
the Chancery at Alexandria. It is of this Egyptian edition of 
his discharge that Quadratus, on his panel record, gives us a 
copy, which he had made on July 2, A.D. 94, at Alexandria. 

The old soldier had probably been recruited in Egypt, because 
it is known that before the Jewish war the Fretensis Legion was 
stationed there. He retired with his three children to end his 
days at the little town of Philadelphia, in the Fayoum. There, 
amid the ruins of his house, among a number of papyrus docu- 
ments of the second century, the panel he doubtless prized was 
found. This would seem to show that the residence was occupied 
by his children after his decease. Many Roman military di- 
plomas, somewhat similar to this one, have been found, but for 
some special reason the new document is more lengthy, contain- 
ing many names of Consuls and officials, and a fuller text, and 
is also attested by the names of nine witnesses. Moreover, it 
describes that the three children of Quadratus, who were all born 
during his military service, and therefore at a time when he could 
not be legally married, were accorded the valued right of Roman 
citizenship as if born in true wedlock. Other memorial inscrip- 
tions have been found of officers who took part in the famous 
Palestine campaign, usually styled therein the “Bellum Judia- 
cum,”’ but this is the first authentic contemporary document 
emanating from a soldier actually engaged in the siege of Jeru- 
salem, and referring to that event, thus confirming the state- 
ments of Josephus and the classic historians. 


* * * * 
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A Roman boat was recently dug out during the excavations 
for the new County Hall at Lambeth, England, which is about 
fifty feet long with sixteen feet beam. It contained shreds of 
Roman pottery, bones, iron nails, glass gaming buttons, iron- 
studded soles of footwear, a coin of Tetricus in Gaul (A.D. 268— 
273), a coin of Carausius in Britain (A.D. 286-293) and a coin 
of Allectus in Britain (A.D. 293-296). The coins show that 
the boat is about sixteen hundred years old. 


* * * * 


Some remarkably interesting documents from Central Asia 
have been acquired by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, from a 
Montenegrin gentleman. They consist of five leaves of brownish 
yellow paper, measuring eight inches by five and three-fourths 
inches. The true significance of these five leaves, the genuine- 
ness of which cannot be doubted is that scholars are here con- 
fronted with a number of consecutive passages in a language 
to which no clue has yet been found, and of which hitherto only 
fragments have been rescued from the sands of Central Asia. 
It is possible that by means of these five leaves an important. 
literary language of whose existence the world had no suspicion 
may be rescued from oblivion. The paging on the reverse of 
each leaf shows that they once formed a part of an extensive 
work. 

* * * * 


Dr. John Henry Haynes, who recently died from tuberculosis, 
just before his death desired to give the public a clear statement. 
tegarding his work in connection with the discovery of the so- 
called “Temple Library’’ at Nippur, Babylonia, which has been 
the subject of much unpleasant controversy, and which lies, 
still untranslated, in the vaults of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, some scholars maintaining that the tablets composing 
the collection probably did not constitute the library. The 
discovery of the tablets was announced several years ago by 
Prof. Herman V. Hilprecht, who was scientific director of the 
University’s expeditions to Babylonia, from 1895 until their 
conclusion. Dr. Haynes said that he wished to correct certain 
errors which have perhaps been unintentionally made about 
the discovery: Said Dr. Haynes, “‘ After a long-continued search 
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for the tablets I suddenly came upon the library, at a depth of 
eighteen feet, in about half a dozen rooms. That the complete 
collection was procured is clearly proved by the fact that the 
exploration of the surrounding rooms and building revealed no 
further trace of the tablets or any kind of inscription. The 
two architects of the expedition, Messrs. Clarence S. Fisher 
and George Were, at the time the tablets were discovered were 
busy in other parts of the great mounds. Hence, it was my privi- 
lege to be the finder of this valuable addition to the work that 
meant so much to the University of Pennsylvania.” 


* * * * i 


We referred some time ago to the German expedition to 
Turfan in Chinese Turkestan. The importance of the archzo- 
logical discoveries and the literary results obtained by this 
expedition—amongst which the recognition of F. W. K. Muller 
of certain MSS. written in a variety of the Estrangelo character, 
as remains of the long-lost literature of the Manichzans, and 
the discovery by Professor Pischel of portions of the Sanscrit 
Canon of the Buddhists, deserve particular attention—at once | 
brought the Orientalists to the front. A comshittee was formed 
at Berlin by Professor Pischel, consisting of such scholars as 
Sachau, Harnack, Muller, Hartmann, Foy, Grunwedl, and 
others. M. Le Coq, who’ was the leader of the expedition, gives 
an account of it in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
from which we quote: “Of the large, square, formerly-domed 
buildings, on the last of these halls, one contained a number of 
skeletons, some of them still recognizable by their tattered gar- 
ments, as the remains of Buddhist monks. These unfortunates 
had evidently been slain and piled up in this vault by some 
ruthless intruder, the same, no doubt, to whom the wholesale 
destruction of the ancient MSS. must be ascribed. .. . In this 
complex of ruins we further found a number of Manichean and 
Buddhistic temple or votive flags. Amongst the Buddhist 
pictures the large and very finely painted head of a Bodhisatya 
claims particular attention; other fragments show the head of 
an eleven-headed Avalokiteswara, the figures of worshipping 
Bodhisatvas, parts of large Buddha figures, Kinnaras, scenes 
from Buddhist hells, and flower ornaments. Many of these 
fragments are exquisitely painted and most harmonious in the 
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choice of the colors employed. The Buddhist style of painting, 
on the other hand, while owing its existence to Greeco-Roman 
art as developed in Gandhara, has never—no matter how much 
it may have been influenced by Manichean or other Persian 
art in Central Asia—lost its distinctive Indian impress; it re- 
mains foreign to us of the West, however much we may admire 
both its execution and its sentiment. . . . On the entrance of the 
left wing of the corridor twelve Indian monks are depicted, having 
their names inscribed in Brahmin letters on their heads. They 
wear yellow robes. ... From the extensive ruins to the east 
of the rivulet I obtained a most wonderful hoard of ancient manu- 
scripts. Most plentiful were Chinese Buddhist texts, some of 
which are dated (eighth century).”’ 


* * * * 


Since the finding of the “Teaching of the Apostles,’’ nothing 
so valuable has been brought to light as the recent discovery 
in the neighborhood of the Tigris. This has been identified by 
Mr. J. Rendel Harris as ‘“‘The Odes and Psalms of Solomon.” 
Professor Montgomery describes this ‘‘as a document belonging 
probably to the first century of our era and to the Judaism or 
Christianity of that critical age in the religious history of the 
world, it must at once excite our interest for its possibilities of 
information on the period for which most of all we desire fresh 
light. And apart from its historical importance, it is withal a 
document of unique religious value, as it contains mystical com- 
positions of a very high order, which are bound to merit a place 
in the world’s religious literature. Moreover, it actually opens 
up to the critical student some unknown fields which promise 
to be of extraordinary value in the history of the connecting 
links between the old and new dispensations.”” Professor Mont- 
gomery, who describes this manuscript in the Biblical World for 
August, considers it as belonging to the very age of the New 
Testament books. 


* * * * 


A London correspondent. calls our attention to the strange 
list of fatalities of those persons who have been identified with 
the mummy of the priestess Amen Ra, in the British Museum. 
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Four young men brought the empty mummy case to England 
from Egypt. One lost his right arm when his fowling gun ex- 
ploded. Another was shot dead. A third lost most of his for- 
tune and died soon thereafter. The fourth died in poverty 
recently. A sister of one of the men fell heir to the mummy- 
case. Many misfortunes followed. A photographer photo- 
graphed the lid. The developed negative showed the face of a 
living Egyptian woman of malevolent aspect. The photographer 
committed suicide. Then the case was taken to the museum 
The man who took it there died in a week. Another who helped 
him was badly hurt in an accident. Another photographer 
photographed it in the museum. Then, in an accident, his 
camera was smashed and his face cut. One of his children 
narrowly escaped drowning a few days later. H. F. Robinson, 
a reporter, wrote a story about the mummy-case. Within a 
few weeks he died. An American magazine employed a man 
to write the story of the haunted lid. He died before he finished 
it. A school teacher ridiculed the stories about the lid as she 
inspected it. She fell and one of her arms was broken. The 
daughter of the Marchioness of Salisbury contemptuously cut 
a caper before the pictured face. Before she left the museum 
she fell, slipped on the stairs and sprained an ankle. Another 
woman derided the story while looking at the face. Shortly 
after she met with an accident and fractured one of her elbows. 
The Museum authorities have now removed the case and con- 
tents from the Egyptian room. 


* * * * 


The age and origin of the ruins in Rhodesia have been a bone 
of contention among archeologists for some time. In “Pre- 
Historic Rhodesia,’’ Mr. R. N. Hall throws down the gauntlet 
again and proceeds to grind into the dust all previous theories, 
especially those of Professor Macivee, as set forth in his “ Mediz- 
val Rhodesia.’’ Professor Macivee asserts positively that there 
‘was no intrusion of foreign influence into this region, now called 
Rhodesia, earlier than the eleventh century A.D., and that the 
greatest ruin, of all that have so far been noted, the Zimbabwe 
Temple, is certainly not earlier than the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century A.D., which Mr. Hall declares to be impossible because 
“had it been built in 1500, the Moors must have seen it before 
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it was erected, which amounts to a reductio ad absurdum. Mr. 
Hall places the date of the building prior to 610 A.D., and also 
claims that it is later than the rock-mines from which enormous 
quantities of gold were taken. Professor Macivee holds that 
the buildings were the work of natives without extraneous aid, 
“a negroid or negro race of African stock,’’ and that the rock- 
mining was done by the same people; that is to say, the whole 
development to be found here was the result of the evolution 
of certain native stocks. Mr. Hall, on the other hand, assures 
us that this could not be the case and gives many reasons for 
his belief. He is sure from his examinations that the works 
are to be ascribed to Arabs, Persians and Indians who came 
before the dawn of the Christian era after the gold. There are 
three or four classes of ruins, according to Mr. Hall, some be- 
long to remote pre-historic times, some to medieval and 
post-medizval, and some crude walls to the modern Ma-Karanga 
tribe. The area covered is over four hundred thousand square 
miles, and Mr. Hall estimates that more than three hundred and 
seventy-five million dollars in gold was taken from the rock 
in this region in pre-historic times. Says Mr. Hall: “Nota 
single one of the hundreds of ruins has as yet been examined. 
Not a tenth part of the Zimbabwe Temple has been explored.” 


SSS = 


— 


* * * * 


Extraordinary archeological discoveries in South Africa are 
reported by Dr. Carl Peters, the well-known German explorer, 
who has recently returned from that part of the world. For 
the first time, definite first-hand trace of the presence of the 
ancients of classical and pre-classical times in the gold-mining 
districts of South Africa is now proved. “I was fortunate 
enough,” says Dr. Peters, “to discover a tablet which, so far 
as I know, contains the first actual ancient inscription found in 
South Africa. Formerly, discoveries have not been proved actual 
inscriptions, but of stones bearing marks strongly resembling 
ancient Semitic writings. The tablet in question was found by 
one of my men in a slave pit to the south of Inyanga, north of 
Umtail (Rhodesia). The district contains hundreds of these 
pits, from twenty to twenty-five feet deep, in which the ancients 
kept their slaves. The tablet was evidently made of cement, 
and had been cut in two, evidently while it was soft, the letters 
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on it being in no way damaged. The characters look to me like 
Greek letters, but other experts say that they are Greeco-Phceni- 
cian. I take the tablet to be half of an ancient passport, one 
portion of which was retained by the master, and the other 
handed to the messenger. I also discovered, near Zimbabwe, 
a brass figure of Pan, six and a half inches long, very similar to 
the figures found at Pompeii, thus proving Greek influence in 
South Africa apparently at a later period than the tablet I spoke 
of. These and other discoveries are to my mind further proof 
that in South Africa there has been a continuation of different 
ancient civilizations. It has also been shown that during all 
these periods gold-mining was carried on. Apparently this was 
begun by natives of the soil, probably Bushmen, and its seems 
likely that the first Semitic people who appeared on the scene 
were only traders in the precious metal.’’ Dr. Peters expects 
to return soon to South Africa for further exploration. 


= * * * * 


The results of the season’s work of the New York Metropolitan 
Museum’s Expedition in Egypt, form a distinct contribution 
to the history of Egyptian art during the Middle Empire, and 


the material thus added to the Museum collection places it in a 
unique position in its representation of that period. At Lisht 
the work centered chiefly in the clearing of the pyramid-temple 
of King Sesostrisi, of the twelfth dynasty. The excavation was 
begun on the eastern front of the temple and gradually carried 
back to the rear through large mounds of débris under which 
the construction lay buried. A force of one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred and fifty men, according to requirements, with 
a double line of railway, was engaged continuously for five 
months, to the first of July. A large amount of the painted 
relief-sculpture from the temple walls was recovered, which 
exhibits an unusually perfect preservation of color, owing to the 
considerable depth of clean sand and débris by which it had been 
protected. A lion’s head of heroic size in limestone, which origi- 
nally had served as an exterior ornament on the temple, was 
found in the position in which it had falien. At the Oasis of 
Kharga a force of about one hundred and forty workmen were 
employed in the continuation of the excavation of the Christian 
Necropolis and a section of the ancient city of Hibis. Here the 
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work yielded results illustrative of the later period of Egyptian 
civilization, such as a horde of bronze coins of the joint reigns 
of Diocletian, Maximian and Constantius, several types of plaster 
statuettes, small bronzes of Osiris and Harpocrates, terra-cotta 
lamps and pottery, and objects in glass and glaze. At Thebes 
a third branch of the expedition continued the work, begun in 
1907, of copying in color a number of the best preserved painted 
tombs of Sheikh Abd el Gurna. 


* * * * 


Hormuzd Rassam, an Assyrian author and explorer, died 
September 1, aged eighty-four. He was born in Northern Meso- 
potamia and was the assistant of the famous Layard in the 
latter’s Assyrian explorations. Layard brought him back to 
England. He studied at Oxford and joined Layard in a second 
expedition to Assyria for the British Museum. The Museum 
subsequently put Rassam in charge of the expedition, which 
started in 1849. In 1864, while exploring in Abyssinia he was 
cast in prison for two years by the orders of King Theodore. 
Between 1876 and 1882 he made another Assyrian expedition 

_and was sent out as a special missionary by the British Foreign 
Office, during the Turko-Russian war, to look into the condition ~ 
of the Christian communities. He was the author of “British 
Mission to Theodore, King of Abyssinia,” “‘Ashur and the Land 
of Nimrod,’’ and other works. Mr. Rassam was a sincere Chris- 
tian, honest, frank and communicative, but of a shy, timid and 
retiring disposition, ready to yield to almost any domination. 
His friends were well aware of the fact that he conducted suc- 
cessfully those excavations at Nineveh which have rendered the 
name of Layard famous; for it was Rassam and not Layard who 
made the discoveries. Rassom could read cuneiform, and could 
converse with the natives in Chaldee or Arabic, and not Layard, 
who understood only English and French, neither of which were 
of the slightest use in Mesopotamia, and who therefore could do 
nothing but look on while Rassam worked. In 1893 Rassam 
sued Dr. Budge, the Curator of the Department of Oriental 
Antiquities in the British Museum, for slander and libel, in saying 
and writing that he, while in charge of the excavations at Aboo- 
Habba, had permitted his relatives to carry away and dispose 
of the best finds for their own advantage and had only sent 
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“rubbish” to the British Museum, which employed:\him. These 
charges Dr. Budge had made to Sir Henry Layard, M. Renouf 
and Dr. Pinches, all of whom testified at the trial that Budge 
had made them. Before bringing suit Mr. Rassam showed the 
Trustees that he had no relatives at Aboo-Habba, or within 
several hundred miles of it; that he had not permitted any 
antiquities to be carried away, and that he had not sent “rub- 
bish” to the Museum. Mr. Rassam failed to obtain the justice 
to which he considered himself entitled, and the result nearly 
broke his heart. There has always been a mystery regarding 
the bargeload of cuneiform tablets which Layard permitted to 
be sunk in the Tigris. Rassam’s story of what was done,fand 
what was not done but should have been done, at Nineveh, 
Kouyunjik and Aboo-Habba, would fill a volume. 
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STONE CIRCLES AND CROMLECHS 
ENGLAND, 18 October, 1910. 


To the Editor of The American Antiquarian, 

Dear Srr:—At your suggestion I pen a few lines on the above 
subject, which may elicit further information, as well as, perhaps, 
interest some of your readers. In this country are the remains 
of a few thousand circles of stones, some having only a diameter 
of about twelve or fourteen feet, while others are over one hun- 
dred or one hundred and fifty feet. In Scotland there are hun- 
dreds; in Ireland hundreds; in Cornwall and Wales hundreds, 
while they are numerous also, in the Orkneys and other islands 
of the coast—the most noted of all being the circles at Stone- 
henge, Stanton-krew and Boscawen-un. Speculation has, in 
the past, been rife as to the reasons for their erection, and the 
general idea was to class them all under two headings, viz.: 
druid temples and burial enclosures. There is no doubt but 
that many of these remains might be placed under these headings; 
indeed, we have ample evidence of the fact in the older writings, 
but a large number remain for which some other use must be 
found, and of late years the exhaustive researches made into 
Celtic literature—especially old Welsh and Erse manuscripts— 
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the examination and measurement of these negolithic remains, 
together with the revival of interest in the Welsh ‘“‘Gorsedd 
circle,” have brought to light theories connected with them, 
which are of great importance. The evidence proving that 
some of these circles had an astronomical value, some a legisla- 
tive, some an educational. I spoke of the Gorsedd circle; this 
is a circle of twelve menhirs, set up by the Bards wherever the 
National Eisteddfod may happen to be held, and within the circle 
the daily preliminary session of the bards is held, while the sun 
is high in the heavens. It is said to be the replica of the famous 
“druidic circle,’’ within which the ancient druids, bards and 
~ orates stood to transact the business of their Order, hear recitals 
of poetry and adjudicate on the merits of the literary and musical 
productions of that day. The costumes and regalia of the present- 
day bards, with their symbolic banner, horn, sword and sceptre 
of gold (with the mystic crystal egg) are very magnificent, and 
add much to the attraction of the succeeding Eisteddfod. It is 
an open question as to whether the modern druids and bards are, 
really, the representatives of the old-time druids or not. A 
great deal might be said in favor of the idea, but the formation 
of their Zodiac circle as depicted on the banner, and as erected 
on the greensward concerns us in dur researches. In the words 
of my friend, Rev. John Griffith, who writes in Nature (of May 2, 
1907) ‘“‘the present, Gorsedd circle consists of twelve stones, 
thirty degrees apart, with a larger stone in the centre. Outside, 
on the east, three stones are placed to indicate the solstices and 
equinoxes to an observer at the central stone.’’ In other words, 
this bardic circle is a representation of the twelve divisions of 
the Ecliptic, and, by alignments supposed to be drawn from the 
central stone to certain of the others, the eye of the observer 
can be directed to various sections of the sun’s path in his annual 
round, thus enabling one to indicate the passing of the months 
and seasons. But one may say: “If such an out-of-door dial 
was ‘set’ to the Zodiac 1000 B.C., the precession of the equi- 
noxes would, in the course of time, throw the calculations out, 
since every 2,160 years or so the sun ‘rises’ in a new ‘sign.’”’ 
This is true; but, by an alteration of the outstanding stones, 
the defect could be remedied from time to time, if the astronomer- 
priests of Britain knew their business; and we have every reason 
to think they did, from the direct evidence of such books as the 
**Senchus Mér,” and other Irish as well as Welsh manuscripts. 
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In a very old manuscript, for instance, known as the ‘‘ Chronicles 
of Eri,’’ we read, “the minstrel to his harp, the bard to his 
measures, the Olan to philosophy, the people to make laws, the 
judges to declare the words thereof, the king to see them observed, 
the Ardri to watch over Eri, the priest to wait on the moon, and 
mark the seasons and note times and watch the motion of Tars- 
nasg (the constellation Orion) to guard the blessed fires and kindle 
the blaze.”” The twelve-fold division of the Ecliptic was known 
in Assyrian times. I have, at present, in my possession, a seg- 
ment of a Euphratean planisphere, on which Scorpio (of the 
eighth month) and Saquitarius (of the ninth month) are marked 
out on the slab under their respective titles, viz.: Arax-Samna 
Kakkab Urbat and Kuzallu Kakkab Mibatann. 

The Hon. E. Plunket (in Proc. “S.B.A.’’ for 1892) states that 
“the Accadian year was sidereal. Its twelve months maintained 
a constant relationship to the twelve artificial divisions of the 
Ecliptic, or, as they are called, the signs of the Zodiac. Misan 
always corresponded to the time when the sun entered Aries 
and soon.’ Weare driven to the conclusion, by many converg- 
ing lines of evidence, that the ancient inhabitants of Britain— 
some tribes of whom erected the dial circles—learned a good deal 
of astronomy from eastern sources, and made a practical use of 
it, by means of these dial circles. It is certain that the native 
Irish in the fifth century A.D. were well acquainted with the 
year of three hundred and sixty-five days, the phases and cycle 
of the moon, and a large number of the constellations; the same . 
may be said of Wales and Scandinavia. Not only so, but 
Dr. W. P. Joyce, the eminent antiquarian, shows from a trans- 
lation of the “ Saltair-na-Qann”’ that the natives of the period at 
which it was written, had handed down, from former times, that 
“the sun is thirty days ten and a half hours in each sign.”” This 
knowledge is supported by the recorded “houses’’ of Baal (or 
the sun) in the “Chronicles of Eri’’ where twelve Erse names 
are given to the signs, the two chief divisions of the year begin- 
ning respectively with “‘Blat”’ (or Beltaive) answering to our 
May, and “Fluicim”’ answering to our November. We know, 
likewise, that at the greater stone circles, as well as at the legis- 
lative mounds, or Gorseddan, the tribe assembled on both the 
first of May and the first of November to deliberate on matters of 
state, to have the laws promulgated and indulge in chariot races, 
horse races, athletic sports and literary contests. That Stone- 
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henge was one of the great National Assembly places, we have 
not only the evidence of the bardic writings, but the evidence of 
sober historians like Giles, Mallet and Posté. We know, from 
‘English history that Vortigern ordered his subjects and the 
Saxons to meet at Stonehenge “upon the kalens of May,” while 
all Irish historians as well as the Welsh mention the four quarter 
days of assembly at the mounds and circles, viz.: May 1, August 1, 
November 1, and February 1. We do not yet know the exact 
methods of the druids in using these stones for alignments, but, 
in the days before clocks, watches and almanacs were invented, 
before state astronomers were paid to enlighten the public, the 
agriculturists and religious devotees depended upon the druids 
and their circles to point out the seasons and festivals. The 
“dial circles’? do not seem to have ever had a cromlech, cist, or 
dolmen in the centre, and the stones of such circles were always 
set at equal distances from each other, but throughout Britain 
and even in Denmark, Sweden and Iceland we find circles of 
9, 12, 19, 30, 60 and various odd numbers of stones which the 
records show to have been erected as courts, combat rings, in- 
auguration rings and sacred enclosures, for worship of the sun, 
moon, winds and powers of nature. The missionaries built 
hundreds of Christian Churches on the very sites occupied by 
the sacred circles. 
The numerous circles of smaller stones, the Irish manuscripts 
tell us, were once the enclosures of mounds raised over dead 
* heroes—man and the agency of the weather having long ago 
removed the mounds themselves, and so exposed the circles. 
In the centre of the burial mounds there usually was a stone 
chamber, or cromlech, which contained the ashes of the dead, 
together with his arms, jewels, and in some cases, the remains 
of his horses, dogs and servants—history reports “buried alive.” 
In several places these cromlechs appear, now, denuded of their 
clay covering and robbed of their contents. Cromlechs, however, 
are as varied in form and use as circles, some being purely sepul- 
chral, others erected for altars, others “Asti” or “Astu”’ (in 
other words; cells or houses for the temporary residence of the 
druidic custodians of the sacred Beltaive fires). Parisanias 
speaks of stone circles sacred to Apollo, and to Demeter, and I 
have heard of the twelve stone “dial’’ circles in places as far 
removed as Canaan and Peru, Denmark and Hungary.  Per- 
sonally, I would feel much obliged for evidence of their discovery 
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in any part of America, with either measurements or photos. 
It is only by carefully collecting and sifting the evidence from 
all parts of the world, we can ever hope to solve the remaining 
problems connected with them. The knowledge of the subject 
has been much advanced, in recent years, by the exhaustive 
researches of Fergusson, Westdropp, Coles, Wakeman, Stokes, 
Joyce, The Welsh Archeological ‘Societies, and by the untiring 
energy of Mr. A. L. Lewis, vice president of the Royal Anthro. 
Institute (London), who frequently contributes to your journal. 


J. W. HAYES (Vicar), 
West Thurrock, Grays, Essex. 





THE MAKING OF A PLANET AND THE ORIGIN 
OF MAN 


By Pror. CHARLES ‘Hattock, M.G.S. 


EARTH’S PROBLEM 


We know in a general way that it took a considerable period 
to prepare this earth for the occupation of man. Genesis of the 
Bible gives an intelligent account synoptical of the initial pro- 
cesses accomplished during six days, so termed. Some compute 
the time to have occupied millions of years. But meteorology 
and geophysics demonstrate that condensation of vortical nebu- 
lous vapor is rapid; that resulting slag and cinders in formation 
soon cool; and that induration of plaster material is not an in- 
terminable process. These are three successive epochs. 

I, for one so-called scientist, am not impressed with the hy- 
pothesis that the formative period of the earth required such an 
inordinate length of time as innumerable millions of years, 
though it may have done so. It must certainly have taken an 
immense period of time to‘reach even a malleable or plastic state, 
and much additional time to accomplish a solid crust five miles 
thick and more, and finally cool off sufficiently for human beings 
to inhabit; and abundant tests prove that mankind can begin 
at an early date by an acclimation to an excessive amount of 
heat. In support of the short-time theory it.is easy to perceive, 
when drawing the contents of a blast furnace where pig iron is 
made, how quickly the glowing molten metal dulls in color, and 
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how soon superficial incrustation begins. It is a matter of but 
afew moments. The terrestrial process would take much longer 
relatively, because subterranean heat is kept up, and the matter 
can cool only on the outer surface. At the same time the ‘‘waters 
which were upon the face of the earth’’ helped to cool the solidi- 
fying mass somewhat, though it was very hot water, making 
vapor to form our future atmosphere, a very mephitic vapor 
then, full of sulphur, arsenic, carbon, ozone, oxygen, hydrogen 
and other subtile poisons. In the present era electricity per- 
vades not only the organism but the ether. It pervades the 
universes, and is in constant motion. Sulphur and ozone are 
ingredients of electricity. The proof is manifest in the fact that 
lightning flashes are almost always attended by an odor of sul- 
phur. While lightning generates heat it seldom creates combus- 
tion. 

The contact of the water with caloric caused continuous inter- 
mittent explosions, like water on a stove or boiler, so that the 
inchoate globe was in a constant state of sputteration. In course 
of time its incrusted surface looked precisely like furnace slag,— 
corrugated, pitted and honeycombed. Cracks and _ fissures, 
some of stupendous depth, began to form at systematic intervals, 
singly and in series, and great bowl-like depressions eventuated 
on both hemispheres, of which the chief of North America in- 
«cluded in one body the present Five Great Lakes—Erie, Ontario, 
Michigan, Huron and Superior,—and in Asia and Africa the 
Deserts of Sahara and Nyanza. These were prepared by an 
all-wise Providence for future use as reservoirs and conduits to 
’ hold and carry off the melting ice sheet during the glacial occur- 
rences which were to follow in periodicity, ten thousand years 
alternately, until the end of our world. There was no soil of 
any sort at this stage of creation, and no plant life. Uplifts of 
mountains were yet to rib the earth in cinctures, whose crystalline 
rocks were to be ground to mould by glacial action, pulverized 
by weathering and erosion, distributed by hydraulics, and finally 
made fertile for vegetation throughout the globe. The Biblical 
Garden of Eden, so-called, was not just one single oasis on a vast 
terrestrial waste. Such an ideais unscientific. It was a location 
especially rich in humus, where all kinds of plant and tree life 
grew luxuriantly. There were similar gardens distributed 
throughout all the continents as nurseries and experiment farms, 
around which animal life clustered, and from which the primitive 
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farmers brought their first fruits and firstlings of their flocks as 
thank offerings to the Creator who had established these auto- 
geneous groups. A high state of civilization throughout the 
world preceded the Noahcan Deluge, and the second glacial period 
which accompanied it disturbed broad areas of both hemispheres, 
wiping out overspread plant-life, animals and men, and driving 
all surviving refugees within the temperate zone and the equator. 
When this second glacial sheet began to recede, population once 
more set out to re-occupy the frigid belt, and now the advance 
will continue until at the coming of the third glacial period, the 
present process of ten thousand years will reach its termination, 
repeating the antediluvian history of a high degree of civilization. 





WASHINGTON ACADEMY SCIENCES. 
WasuinctTon, D.C. 


Dear Sir:—Answering your letter addressed to Mr. Hewitt, 
I beg leave to say that there are no tribal Indians in the states 
of Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, or Illinois. There are a few Pequot 
and Mohegan mixed bloods still remaining in Massachusetts, 
but they are hardly recognizable as Indians and indeed, are white 
people to all intents and purposes. We know practically nothing 
of them aside from the information derived by Prof. J. Dyneley 
Prince and Dr. Frank G. Speck, published in articles that have 
appeared from time to time in the American Anthropologist 
during the last few years. 

There are six hundred and twenty-five Penobscot and Passa- 
maquoddy in Maine. 

The Eastern Cherokee live chiefly in western North Carolina 
and number 1,912 according to the Indian Office count; but 
some of the Eastern Cherokee live in scattered settlements in 
eastern Tennessee. 

The New York Iroquois are numbered as follows: 
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There are a few Shinnecock and Montauk mixed bloods on 


Long Island. 


A few Choctaw still remain in Sieh and Mississippi, and 
there are remnants of other small broken tribes in those states. 
The Indians of eastern Canada were numbered as follows, in 


1907: 
Noe eo a tlie dives eves vee ced 23,783 
SPE Pie OP OE ES | 
DUG: DCUMC, 2 2 oo oa es he Sc ve we cee 1,764 
Nova Scotia (Micmac).. ‘ ie tes ev gee ee 
Prince Edward Island (licmac).. Suecehient ae 








You will find the separate figures in the ‘Sic of the Depart- 


ment of Indian Affairs of Canada. 


je There are some Seneca mixed bloods (doubtless fewer than a 
hundred) along the Allegheny and especially near Warren, Pa., 


and there may be others scattered in the mountains. 
Yours very respectfully, 
J. W. HODGE, Ethnologist in Charge. 
Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 
WasuincTon, D.C. 
The Rev. S. D. Peer, 
Salem, Mass. 

















